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EW YORK dailies have printed gleefully a story of how six 
girls of a city high school graduated last June in dollar gowns 
of their own make. Behold the purely masculine process of enumera- 
ting the cost of these gowns: 8 yards 
of material at 8 cents a yard, 64 cents; 
The Fallacy of 1 spool of thread at 5 cents, 5 cents; 
Dollar Gowns 1 dozen buttons at 7 cents a dozen, 
7 cents; 8 yards Valenciennes lace at 
3 cents a yard, 24 cents—total, $1. “And the best of it is,” said 
the male principal of the school, “you can’t tell the dollar gowns 
trom those that cost a great deal more.” 

Dollar gowns, forsooth! What of the girl’s handiwork that went 
into the making of those gowns? 

The same masculine science of economy which permits men to 
exult in girl-made dollar graduation gowns finds that woman’s labor 
employed at a dollar a day in factories is cheap labor; it fails to 
count how much is lost to the family, to society, and to the wealth 
of the nation by the woman’s labor being withdrawn from the 
home. Likewise a girl whose college education has cost a thousand 
dollars is still “sensible” if she marry a hundred-dollar man and 
replace a ten-dollar servant doing housework in the man’s home. 

The achievement of the girl-made dollar graduation gowns was 
the triumph of a movement to secure “simplicity and economy in 
dress ” instituted by the man superintendent of New York City 
schools. That simplicity and that economy make no reckoning of 
the value of woman’s labor. Let the little girl graduate know this: 

The time and labor which you put into your dollar gowns may 
have been remnants of time, remnants of labor, but it was all worth 
something, little dears. It was worth a large part of the difference 
between one dollar, the price you paid for your material, and twenty- 
five dollars, the price of the similar shop-made gown. Moreover, the 
ability which you applied in making these gowns is your chief asset 
in life. Other things being equal, it is no great credit to you to 
make your own gowns if you can earn the money to pay somebody 
to make them for you. George Eliot bemoaned the tendency in 
women “to spoil a good Mary Ann to fall short of Shakespeare.” 
It is no less fatal to spoil a good woman teacher to fall short of 
Mary Ann. It is also fatal to crowd Mary Ann out of a place to 
work in the world, when by a greater effort on your part you might 
fill a higher place than hers. 

















IMES change, and ideals change with them. The girl on the 
lonely farm no longer dreams of the tall, dark hero of romance 
—that is, if the prize contest for the best paper on “ The Ideal 
Husband ” run by the widely circulated 
Farm Journal lately amounts to any 
indication. Two hundred and _ fifty 
responses came in, and revealed the 
new ideal, which is a very practical one. 
One hundred per cent. of the writers desired a temperate man, 
strong, faithful, neat and clean in person and speech, and loving, 
though not necessarily demonstrative. (“Just as affectionate as I 
want him to be,” one young idealist put it.) 

The majority thought that the ideal man must also be indus- 
trious, respected by other men, kind to animals, helping with the 
children, possessing a sense of humor and a good common-school 
education. He must not be impatient if his meals are not exactly 
on time to the minute, and he must not talk about “how his mother 
cooked and managed.” 

Only one per cent. mentioned good looks or a college education, 
and only two per cent. considered wealth necessary to their hap- 
piness in matrimony. Mere man is invited to consider these essays 
on the ideal husband, and to ponder well over the new suggestions 
they contain. 
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UMBERS of people cannot escape the heat of the city during 

the three worst months, and we are, in our land, subject to 

severe enough sieges of it yearly to rehearse, each season, the de- 
fences against it. 





These are, first and foremost, a 


How to vegetarian diet, during hot spells, at 


Bear Heat 








any rate; no wines or alcoholic drinks: 
loose, very light clothing; plenty of 
warm or tepid baths with a good skin stimulant added; a quiet 
mind; as little exercise and exposure during the day as possible, 
and plenty of outdoor life and air at night. 

Whoever will carefully follow these simple rules will learn finally 
to turn the terrors of summer into a season not all unenjoyable. 
The streets of a summer night have a beauty all their own and a 
human interest that is greater than at any other season. 

And there is a quiet about long, hot days in the house, a freedom 
from disturbance and interruption, which lends duration to the hours. 

We can accomplish more, once we are in good condition to bear 
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the heat. Motors and electric fans have done a good deal toward 
diminishing the terrors of extreme heat. Should we ever attain to 
ideal neatness and cleanliness, the worst dangers of the American 
summer would be conquered. 





HILE committees in Congress and college professors the 

country over are struggling with the problem of the increased 

cost of living, every woman knows that the missing link is here: 

- men are having to pay for work that 

has previously cost them little or 

nothing but the funeral expenses of 
their wives. 

Many American women have aban- 
doned the sphere of domestic economy to go into industry. Men are 
consequently having to pay for things in the household as, always, 
they have paid for things consumed in industry outside. Servant 
hire, manufactured food, manufactured clothing, are some of the 
items which cost men money now. 

But if the existing status of American domestic economy costs 
men money, it still costs the mass of women vastly more. There 
is a sad, silent army of women, toiling in American homes, whose 
lives still ery out for a better, a more intelligent order of domestic 
These are women of the social submerged who, under 
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Woman Knows 











economy. 
the tyranny of a double obscurity, are economically submerged, too— 
wives working at home, not from choice, not in any sort of hope 
for themselves individually, but in obedience to a certain law 
which makes them home-makers. These women effect miracles upon 
the cost of living. They throw themselves body and soul into the 
gap of an insufficient income and it supports a large family. But 
what of their personal equation? Here is a bit of the history of 
one, the mother of six children, living in New York on an income 
of $1,040 a year. 

“She is high-strung, nervous, and overworked; she has nothing 
to wear but wrappers. Her items of expenditures for clothing for 
one year are: one wrapper, $2; one pair of shoes, $2; and under- 
clothing, $1. She went on an outing with a fresh-air party and 
it was the first time she had been anywhere for seven years.” 

“The men of this woman’s class,” says Mrs. Louise Bolard More, 
“have the political clubs, trades-unions, or lodges fer their recrea- 
tion. The young people have an occasional ball or go to a cheap 
theatre, and in the evenings congregate in the small parks. The 
mothers have almost no recreation; only a dreary round of work, 
day after day, with occasionally a doorstep gossip.” 

Is not the situation of these women as vital a problem of national 
importance as the price of meat or the tariff on steel ? 





OMAN has always had her own opinion of man. She has 

coaxed him, fooled him, managed him, subdued him—but she 
has always considered him, in the abstract, a superior being. Con- 
trast the average mother’s opinion, for 
example, about her daughters and her 
sons, and the result is instructive as to 
feminine feelings on the matter. At 
least, it used to be; but times change, 
and woman, like all other things, changes with them. To the 
modern philosopher the question of what woman is going to think 
about man is a disturbing question. 

For woman makes man, in modern life. She has always been 
man’s mother, and so had a chance at shaping his character. But, 
living in a man-made world, and having the opinion, deep down and 
half unconscious, that man was superior, she has hitherto made 
man, for the most part, after the most manly pattern she could 
find. She has acquiesced in her boy growing away from her, and in 
a different code of life for him, because she felt other men ought 
to know. But nowadays woman is taking new views. She is not so 
sure that man is unalterably man, and woman woman, along 
character lines. She suspects that all human beings might live 
under the same code if the two sexes had not accepted different 
ones; she is taking notice of the structure of society as never before. 

Now, if woman, after mature observation, decides that man is not 
really the superior being, and can be changed decidedly for the 
better, after all, and then proceeds to put this opinion into practice, 
low can man help himself? Take the long-quoted maxim of the 
Jesuits, “ Give us a boy until he is eight and any one else can have 
him afterward,” and consider how entirely the American boy, until 
long after his eighth year, is in the hands of mother, nurse, and 
woman teacher. 

They now desire him to be “manly” and the conventional ideals 
of manhood are taught to him. But suppose chey thought it best 
to instil other characteristics? What the united opinion of women 
decided to implant would be implanted. 

The outlook is decidedly interesting. Man can do nothing, how- 
ever, but wait while woman is thinking it out. 





Will Woman 
Make Man Over ? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HE universe is compounded of the 
miraculous; but love is the 
miracle of miracles. Again the 
impossible had been contrived; 
again Maxine and Blake’ were 
standing together on the balcony. 
eX The Parisian night seemed as 
& ™ & .) still as a held breath. 


The scene bore a perfect. simt- 





larity to the scene of the first meeting—about them 
the darkness and the quiet; behind them the little 
salon lit by the familiar lamp, showing all the re- 
assuring evidences of the boy ’s occupation. For close 
upon an hour they had enjoyed this intimacy of the 
balcony, at first talking much and rapidly, after the 
manner of friends new met, later falling to a happy 
silence, as though they deliberately closed their lips, 
the more fully to drink in the secrets of the night 
through eyes and ears. Strange spells were in the 
weaving; and no two souls are fused to harmony with- 
out much subtle questioning of spirit, many delicate, 
tremulous speculations, compounded of wordless joy 
and wordless fear. 

Some issue, it was, in this 
matter of fusing personalities, 
that at last caused Maxine to 
turn her head and find Blake 
studying her. 

The circumstance was trivial 

a mere crossing of glances, 
but it brought the color to het 
face as swiftly as if she had 


been taken in some guilty act. ‘ 
Blake saw the expression on \ 

her face and interpreted it : 

wrongly. \ 
‘You are displeased, Prin- \ 


cess? | am a bad compamon 
to-night?” He spoke impulsive 
ly, with a true anxiety in his 
voice that spurred her to a de- 
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“What a question! I love Max. He's a star in my 
darkness—or was, until the sun shone.” 

He paused, half fearful of where his impulses had 
led him; but Maxine was all sweetness, all girlish 
seriousness, 

*Am I, then, the sun, Monsieur?” 

In any other woman the words must have seemed a 
lure; but here was a fairness, a frankness, a dignity 
that lifted the question to another and higher plane. 
Blake, hearing, seeing, comprehending, answered sim- 
ply with the truth. 

‘Yes, you are the sun; and all my life L have 
been a sun-worshipper.” 

She made no comment; she accepted the words, 
waiting for the flow of speech that she knew was 
close at hand—the speech, probably irrelevant, cer- 
tainly delightful, that he invariably poured forth at 
such a moment. 

* Princess, do you know my country?” 

She shook her head, smiling a little. 

Ah, then you don’t understand my sun-worship! 
In Ireland, nature condemns us to a long, black, wet 
winter and a long, gray, wet spring, so that the heart 
of a man is nearly drowned in his body and he grows 
to believe that his country is nothing but a neutral- 
tinted waste, until one day, 
when every hope is dying, a 
miracle comes to pass. The 
sun shines out! The sun 
shines out, and he suddenly 
sees that his waste land is 
the color of emeralds and 
that his dripping woods are 
gardens, colored hke no 
stones that jewellers 
ever handle. Oh, no 
wonder | am a sun- 
worshipper!” 

Maxine, glow- 
ing to his sud- 
enthusiasm, 
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clasped her hands, as when she had heard the musie 
of M. Cartel. 

“Ah, and thaf is your country 7” 

‘That is my country, Princess. 

“T wish—” She stopped he rself. 

“—That you could see it?” 

She nodded. 

“And why not? Why not—when this boy sees rea- 
son? God, but 1 would love to show it to you! You 
would understand.” 

“When would you show it to me?’ 
low. 

“When? Oh, perhaps in April—April, when the 
washed skies are a blue that even Max could not find 
in his ecolor-box, and the bare boughs tremble with 


She spoke very 


promise and the woods are carpeted with primroses 
and moss! Then or, better still, in the autumn. In 
October, when the lights are cool and white, and the 
sea is an opal, and you smell the ozone strong as 
violets—when, at every turn of the road a cart con- 
fronts you, heaped with bronze seaweed and stuck 
with a couple of pikes that rise stark against the sky; 
line, to suggest the taking of the spoils. Yes, in Octo- 
ber! In October it should be!” 

He was carried away, and she loved him for it. 

‘You care for your country?” she said, very softly. 

‘In an odd way-—yes! When wonder or joy or 
ambition comes to me, { always have a craving to walk 
those roads and watch the sea and whisper my secrets 
to the salt earth, but I never gratify the desire; it 
belongs to the many incongruities of an incongruous 
nature. But I think if great happiness came to me | 
should go back, if only for a day; or if ”"—he paused 
—‘or if 1 were to break my heart over anything, | 
believe I'd creep back, like a child to its mother. We're 
odd creatures—we Irishers!” 

‘I understand you,” said Maxine. “ You have the 
soul.” 

Blake looked down into the rue Miiller, and a queer 
smile touched his lips. 

‘A questionable blessing one is apt to say, Princess 
—in one’s bad moments!” 

*But only in one’s bad moments!” Her tone 


sire to comfort him. - was warm; her words came from her swiftly, after the 

‘When people are sym- manner of the boy—the manner that Blake loved. 
pathetic, Monsieur, they are “You are quite right.” he said, “and 1 despise my- 
companions, whether good or self instantly 1 have uttered such a cynicism. The 
bad. Is it not so?” \ capacity to feel is worth all the pain it brings. If 

He moved a little nearer to one had but a single moment of realization, one should 
her; neither was aware ot the die content. That is the essential—to have known 
movement, e the highest.” 

“Do you find me sym- ii s Once again Maxine had the sense of 
pathetic?” — lifting a tangible veil, of gaining a 

‘Indeed, yes!” Her lumi- ~ glimpse of the hidden persona litvy—not 
nous glance rested on his nail the half-sceptical, pleasant, friendly Blake 
thoughtfully. of the boy’s acquaintance, but 

* But you scarcely know me.” Blake the dreamer, the idealist 

‘Monsieur, | do know you.’ who sought some grail of in- 

Through the boy, per finite holiness figured in his 
haps—"” He spoke with a own imagination, zealously 
touch of impatience, but she guarded from the scoffer and 
stopped him with  upraised the worldling. A swift desire 
hand. pulsed in her to share the 

“You are angry with Max. knowledge of his quest—to see 
therefore you must be silent! the face of the knight illumined 
Anger does not make for true for his adventure—to touch 
judgment.” the buckles of his armor. 

‘Ah, that’s unfair!” he oie “Monsieur,” she whispered, 
laughed. “Tis Max who is eS ‘if you were to die to-night, 
angry with me! You know | would you die satisfied?” 
came here to-night with open In the silence that had fallen 
arms—to find him flown! Still, , upon them, Blake had turned 
| am willing to keep them his face to the stars; now, 
open, and give the kiss of again his glance sought hers. 
peace whenever he relents—to * No, Princess,” he said, 
please you.” simply. 

‘Ah no, Monsieur! To No weapons are more potent 
please him. To please him.’ than brevity and_ simplicity. 

‘Indeed, no! To please you : His answer brought the blood 
—and no one else. If IL fol to her face as no long disserta- 
lowed my own devices, I’d wait tion could have brought it; it 
here till he comes back and box was so direct, so personal, so 
his ears, as he'd very well de- _ compounded of subtle values. 
serve.” a ~ “ Then yoy have not known 

Maxine laughed; then, swift the highest?” It was not she 
as a breeze or a racing cloud, _ who framed the question; some 
her mood changed. power outside herself  con- 

‘Monsieur, you care for strained her to-its speaking. 
Max?” ; ‘I have reeognized perfec- 
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not known it. And sometimes my weaker self—the 
primitive, barbaric self—cries out against the limita- 
tion; sometimes—” 

* Sometimes— 7?” 

* Nothing, Princess—and everything!” With a sud- 
den wave of self-control, he brought himself back to 
the moment and its responsibilities. 
And, if you are merciful, dismiss me! 
Irish talk too much; T am afraid I am a true Irish- 
man.” He laughed, but there was a sound behind 
the laughter that brought tears to her eyes. 

* Monsieur, it has been happy to-night 7” 

*“m 

* We are not wholly a trouble to you—Max and 1?” 

She put out her hand, and he took it. 

“Max is my friend, Princess; you 
eign lady.” 

The night was close about them; Paris was below, 
gilding the rose of the chureh 
were above, tending whitely toward the stars. Maxine 
moved nearer to him, her heart beating fast, 
whole radiant being dispensing fragrance. 

* Monsieur, if I am your lady, pay me homage!” 

The enchantment was delicate and perfect; her voice 
wove a spell, her slight, strong fingers trembled in his. 
He had than man had refused the mo- 
ment. Silently he bent his head, and his lips touched 
her hand in a swift, ardent kiss. 


“ Forgive me! 
They say we 


has been heaven.” ° 


are my sover- 


human love; domes 


her 


been less he 


CHAPTER XVII 

MAXINE was in high exaltation—the exaltation that 
makes Yesterday mattered not at 
all; to-morrow might never dawn! As the outer door 
closed upon Blake, she turned back into the lighted 
salon—the little salon of Max, of Max’s books, of Max’s 
the little salon loved beyond all rooms 


no count of cost. 


boyish tastes 
in Paris! 

In a smiling dream she passed through it, on into 
the studio, where no light was, save the light from a 
shred of crescent that had lately climbed into 
the sky. It had a curious effect, the bare, white room 
with its gaunt easel, upon which the portrait. still 





stood; and, to superstitious eyes, it might well have 
suggested a ghost-chamber, peopled by dead thoughts, 
dead impressions; but Maxine was in no morbid mood, 
happiness ran too high—too red and warm, to permit 
of shadows disputing its high place. 

Smiling, smiling, she passed from the studio to the 
bedroom. 

She laughed: she wandered round the room, touch- 


ing, appraising the little familiar trifles. There 
Jaequeline found her ten minutes later, when 


curiosity could no longer be withheld, and she came 
creeping across the landing for news of the night’s 


i os 
doing ° 


Maxine heard her enter, heard her seareh the 
salon, and then the studio; finally called to her. 

* Jaequeline!” 

* Madame!” 

The door opened, and Maxine looked round, the 


smile still upon her lips. 
“No soup for me to-night, 
tea?” 
Jacqueline caught the happy lightness of the tone, 


Jacqueline? Not even 


and silently nodded her blond head as she tiptoed 
into the room. 
“Ah, Madame has had a banquet of the mind! 


Madame has no need of my poor food.” 

Maxine picked up a comb and arranged the light 
tendrils of hair that curled about her temples. 

* Jacqueline,” she said, after a silence, “what do 
you consider ‘the highest thing ’?” 

The question might have been astonishing, but her 
visitor did not betray surprise by even the quiver of 
an eyelash. 

“Love, Madame,” she said, with prompt assurance. 

Maxine did not flash round upon her in one of her 
swift rages, did not even draw her brows together into 
their frowning line. She merely gazed into the mirror, 
as if weighing the statement judicially, impartially. 

* All people do not hold that opinion,” she said at 
last. 

Jacqueline shrugged her shoulders in the exercise of 
an infinite patience. “No, Madame?” 

“No. Monsieur Blake talked to-night of * the high- 
est thing,” and he did 

“No, Madame?” Jacqueline was very guilcless. 

But. 


its guilelessness 


not mean love.” 


guileless her tone was—nay, by reason of 


as 
it touched Maxine in some shadowy 
corner of her woman’s consciousness: and, spurred by 


some subtle, disquieting suggestion, she turned in her 


chair and fixed her serious gray eyes upon her 
Visitor. 

“What are your thoughts, Jacqueline?” 

Jacqueline, taken unawares, deprecated. 

“Oh, Madame- 

But Maxine was set to her point. “ Answer my 
question,” she insisted. “I wish to know. I am, 


above all things, practical.” 
It was to Jacqueline’s credit that she did not smile, 


that she simply murmured, “Who doubts it, Ma- 
dame?” 
“Yes. IT am, above all things, practical. In this 


affair of the woman, I know exactly where [ stand 
The girl made no comment: but, even to Maxine’s 


own ears, her declaration left a little suggestion of 
over-vehemence vibrating in the air; and, startled by 


this, she did the least wise. the most human thing pos 
sible, she accentuated it. 

“If I were different—if Blake dif- 
ferent, I grant that. perhaps—” She stopped abruptly. 
* Jacqueline, what are your thoughts?” 


Monsieur were 
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“I HAVE WAITED FOR 


“Oh, Madame, | have none! 


And here Maxine made a change of front, became 
very grave, touched the gracious, encouraging note 


of the being to whom life is an open book. 


‘You 


must not say that,” she corrected, sweetly. 
‘You always have ideas—even if they are sometimes 
a little in thé air. Come! Tell me. What are your 


thoughts?” 


But Jacqueline was wary, as betitted one who made 


no pretence to scholarship, but who knew the old 
human story by heart, and daily recited it to one 
ardent listener. ‘ 

“Oh, Madame, it is not fitting 

“Absurd! Tell me. 

Jacqueline, hard pressed, sought refuge in a truth. 

“My thoughts might displease Madame 

Maxine sat straighter in her chair. Here was an 
other matter! 

“Ah, so that is it! Well, now I am determined. 


Now I will have the thoughts at any cost.” 

When Maxine spoke like this, when her lips closed 
upon her words, when her eyes rested unflinchingly 
upon her listener, she was wont to have her questions 


answered. Jacqueline recognized the moment. saw 
Maxine in all her proud foolishness, loved her with 
that swift intermingling of pity and worship that 
such beings as she inevitably call forth, finally tossed 
her little blond head in her most tantalizing manner 
and laughed. 

“With Madame’s permission,” she said, “I will 


wish her good-night!” 








THIS ALL MY LIFE!” 


“The permission is not granted 

* Nevertheless, Madame! Her hand was on th 
door. 

“Wait!” cried Maxine, peremptorily ‘TL have 
asked you a question, and you must answer it.” 

Jacqueline stopped, half-way through the doorway 
and Jooked back, her flower-like face brimming with 
mischief. 

“Pardon, Madame! ‘Must’ is the word for the 
ruler. Lucien says ‘must’ to me; Monsieur Bla 
says ‘must’ to She paused with maddening pre 
cision; she dropped a little impertinent courtesy 
“To Monsieur Max!” 

She tossed the word upon the air, as a child might 
blow thistle-down; she laughed and was gone, leay 
ing Maxine conscious of a strange new sensation that 
whipped her to anger, and yet, most curiously, left 
her bereft: of words, , 

Nothing less than absolute conviction can shake a 
strong nature. \ wave of abominable doubt swept 


Maxine’s faith as her little neighbor's words died out 


and the door closed, leaving her to silence and solitude 


but for all her naiveté, she was indisputably strong, 
and strength such as hers is not shaken by the shaft 
of a Jacqueline, however cunningly sped 

She sat for long troubled, perplexed, almost it might 
have seemed fearful of herself, but vradually the 
strength asserted itself—the fine, blind faith within 
her asserted itself in a wave of reaction 

Some small weakness had been hers, she admitted 


some small shirking from the truth of things! She 
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had been remiss in the application of her test, allowing 
the dream to oust the reality in that fascinating hour 
with Blake. Remiss, but no more! 

At this stage in her meditations she returned to 
the baleony, studying the sky anew—drinking in con- 
fidence from the glory of the stars, the slight grace 
of the crescent moon. 

She became a man again in mind and heart, sane, 
assured, capable of action; she looked at her world 
frankly and without defiance—or so she deemed. The 
old, wild suggestions—liberty, equality, brotherhood— 
seemed to rise, ghostly, from the stones of Paris, to 
embrace her as though she were some long-dead patriot, 
ablaze from her own impassioned ideal. 

Enthusiasm is ever a gracious, pardonable thing, be- 
cause in its essentials are youth and zeal and all 
high, white-hot qualities whose roots strike not in 
the base earth. Any sage. nay, any simpleton, seeing 
Maxine upon the baleony, could have told her what 
a fool she was; but, who would have told it with- 
out a pause, without a sigh for the divinity of such 
folly? 

Next day she rose, refreshed of body, because refresh- 
ed of soul, and arrayed in the garments of her strength, 
went forth to prove her faith. 

Max, it was—Max of the quick, lithe feet and eager 
glance—who left the rue Miiller, heedless of breakfast, 
and began his descent upon Paris, making straight 
for the heart of the citadel with the true instinct of 
the raider. 

Up to this moment Blake’s rooms had been a mere 
name, lying as they did within the forbidden precincts, 
but to-day no corner of Paris offered terrors, for the 
simple reason that Paris itself had come to be incor- 
porated in Blake, and that, being strong enough to 
dare Blake, he was strong enough to dare the city. 

Self-analysis played no part in his mental process 
as he swung down the steep, familiar streets. A sin- 
vleness of purpose, high as it was foolish, possessed 
and inspired him. Happy assurance emanated from 
him, and success is compounded of such assurance. 
He knocked upon Blake’s door, certain that Blake 
himself and not Blake’s servant would answer his 
summons; and, as though the gods smiled at the 
childish confidence, his certainty was rewarded. The 
sound of a familiar step set his pulses racing, a hand 
was laid ‘upon the door, and desire became accom- 
plished. 

“What! Max?” 

“Yes, Max! Is he welcome?” All the hoarded 
strength of the night was audible in the words. Max 
threw up his head, met Blake’s eyes, held out his 
hand—the boy in every particular. 

“Welcome? As welcome as the flowers in May! 
Come in! Come along in!” Blake had accepted the 
masquerade; all was as before. 

Together they passed into the salon, and instantly 
Blake became host—the role of roles for him. 

“Now, boy, don’t tell me you have breakfasted! 
But even if you have, you must breakfast again. Come, 
sit down! Sit down! My fellow makes most excellent 
coffee—good as Madame Gustav’s of the rue Fabert! 
Nemember the rue Fabert?” 

So he rattled on, placing a second chair, seeking an 
additional cup, and ever Max listened, happy with 
an acute happiness that almost touched the verge of 
tears. 

But, though emotion choked him, he played his part 
gallantly. He was the boy of old days to the very 
life, swaggering a little in a youthful, forgivable con- 
ceit, playing the lord of creation to an amused, sympa- 
thetic audience. 

“Ned,” he cried at last, flinging his words from 
him with all the old frank ease. “Tell me_ to 
apologize!” 

Blake looked up, and the affection, the tolerance, 
the comprehension in the look quivered through Max’s 
senses. 

“ Now, boy! Now!” he warned. “ Be careful what 
you're saying! It’s only very ordinary friends talk 
about apologies. And I don’t think we have ever 
been very ordinary friends!” 

“No! No! But, still—” 

“Well, say your say!” 

The tone was full of indulgence, but, also, it was 
touched with subtler things. This unexpected invasion 
had pleased and flattered him: it spoke an influence 
used on his behalf that he dared not have claimed— 
dared not have expected. 

Max walked to the window, looked down an instant 
into the brilliant, sunlit street. came back to Blake’s 
side, all with a swift impulsiveness. 

* Ned, I am the same friend—the same comrade?” 

“ Indeed, yes!” 

* But you do not think I possess a soul?” 

Blake, taken unawares, colored like any boy. 

* Oh, come!” 

* But it is true. I know, for I have been told. And 
you are wrong. Quite wrong.” 

Blake was about to laugh, but he looked at the 
young face, suddenly grown grave, and his own words 
came back to him guiltily. “ Max’s lips were made for 
laughter—his eyes are too bright for tears!” 

“ Poor little faun!” he said with jesting tenderness. 
“Poor little faun! Have I misjudged you?” 

“Ned,” he said, “tell me! Has she brought us 
nearer together—my sister Maxine?” 

Blake hesitated; for even your Irishman, brimming 
te confide, is reticent when he stands before his holy 
of holies. 

“ Ned, tell me!” 

The tone was enticing. Blake turned from the win- 
dow, strode back across the room, cast an affectionate 
arm about the boy’s shoulder. 
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“She is a worker of miracles—your sister Maxine!” 

The words were warm, the clasp was warm; Max’s 
inspiration gushed up, a fountain of faith. 

“She understands you? She shows you ‘the high- 
er things ’?” 

“She does!” 

“Then you shall see her again!” Once more the 
ideal was predominant, zeal and youth, the white-hot 
gifts, were lavished at Blake’s feet. “Come to the 
studio to-night, and I shall leave you in her company 
willingly, gladly, with all my heart. Ned! Say you 
will come!” 

And Blake, dreaming his own dream, pressed the 
boy’s shoulder, and laughed, and answered with the 
jest that covers so many things. 

“Will I come? Will a man turn back from the 
gate of heaven when Saint Peter uses his key?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PerFECcT self-deception can be a rare, almost a 
precious thing, ranking with all absurd, delightful 
faiths from the child’s sweet certainty of fairydom to 
the enthusiast’s belief in the value of his own star. 

Maxine, in her little white bedroom, arraying her- 
self for Blake’s visit, was wrapped in a cloud of il- 
lusion, translated to a sphere above the common earth 
by this magic blindness. Never again while life lasted 
was she to stand as she stood to-night, eyes searching 
her mirror with perfect steadfast sincerity, lips parted 
in the breathless joy of confidence. 

Her dressing was a tremulous affair, tinged with a 
fine excitement. Again she clothed herself in the soft 
white dress, the long gray cloak of former meetings; 
but, banishing the willing Jacqueline, she coiled her 
hair with her own hands and, last, most significant 
touch, pinned a white rose at her breast. 

Young, luxurious summer palpitated through the 
dusk, fanning the ardor in her heart. She ran for- 
ward, drawn by its allurment; then, all at once, at 
the window, she stopped, her hand flying to her heart, 
her breath suspended in a little ery of surprise. Blake 
had slipped unheard into the apartment, and was 
awaiting her on the balcony. 

At her ery, he turned—wheeled round toward her— 
and his eyes scanned her surprised, betraying face. 

* You are glad!” he cried, in sudden self-expression. 
“You are glad to see me!” ‘The words were hot as 
they were abrupt; they seared her with their swiftness 
and their conviction; they were as a raiding army be- 
fore which all ramparts fell. Mentally, morally, she 
felt herself sway, until preconceived ideas drifted to 
and fro, weeds upon a tide. 

“ Yes,” she answered, scarcely aware of her own 
voice, “I am glad.” 

Their lips were dumb, but their looks embraced; 
fate—life—was in the air, in the myriad voices of 
the night, the myriad pulses of their bodies, the 
myriad thoughts that wheeled and flashed within their 
brains. 

This knowledge rushed in upon her swimming senses, 
upon eyes suddenly opened, ears suddenly made free of 
the music of the spheres; and her hand went out to 
Blake like that of any girl. 

It was nature’s signal, stronger in its frailty than 
any attained art of woman; and he answered to it as 
man has ever answered—ever will answer. 

“Oh, my love!” he cried. “ My love!” And his arms 
went around her. 

Maxine breathed her wonderment in an unconscious 
appeal. 

“Speak to me!” 

And Blake, awed and enraptured, whispered his an- 
swer. 

“ There is nothing to say that you do not know. | 
worship you. I bent my knee and kissed the hem of 
your garment the first moment it brushed my path. 
There is nothing to say that you do not know. IL have 
waited all my life for this.” 

“ All your life?” 

“ All my life. But love is not reckoned by time. 
One dreams—and one wakes.” 

“ You dreamed ”—she closed her eyes, her ears drank 
in the eadences of his voice. 

“ Always! Always! As a child, I dreamed over my 
play; as a boy, I dreamed over my books—and as a 
man, over my loves. I was never in love with wom- 
an—always in love with love.” 

“And now?” 

“T am awake—I have come into my imheritance! 
Oh, Maxine! My love! My love!” It was an instant 
of intense sensation. She could feel the beating of his 
heart; his fingers and hers were interlaced. ‘“ Maxine! 
Open your eyes! Look at me!” 

Obediently—any woman to any man—she opened 
them and met his gaze. 

“You know? You understand?” 

She stood rigid, her eyes wide, her nostrils dilated— 
a creature swaying upon the verge of an abyss, con- 
templating a plunge into space. 

“Maxine!” he said again. *‘ Maxine!” 

It was the primitive human cry. She heard and 
acknowledged it in every fibre of her being: she drew 
a switt, sharp breath, then, with a free gesture, cast 
her arms about his neck. 

“Ned! Ned! Say again that you love me! Say 
it a thousand, say it a million times—and for every 
time yow say it, I will tell you twice that I love 
you.” 

Passion, intoxication sped the words, and Blake’s 
mouth, closing upon hers, broke the ecstasy of speech. 

“T love you! I worship you! You are my life. You 
are myself.” 

Reality vibrated through his speech: and Maxine, 








hearing, lost herself. With arms still clasped about 
him, she leaned her body backward, gazing into his 
face. 

“Again! Say it again!” 

“You are my life! We are one—one in body, one in 


re 


soul! Maxine! Maxine 

His glance burned hers, his arms were close about 
her. With a sudden ardent movement she caught his 
face between her hands, drew it down, and kissed it 
full upon the mouth, not once but many times, fiercely, 
closely; then, with a little cry, inarticulate as the ery 
of an animal, she freed herself and fled through the 
salon, through the hall and out upon the landing, the 
door of the apartment closing behind her. 

She turned, swift as a coursed hare, to the door of 
M. Cartel. 

No hesitation touched her; she needed sanctuary; 
sanctuary she must have. She opened her neighbor's 
door, careless of what might be behind, bringing 
with her into the quiet rooms a breath of fierce dis- 
order. 

The living-room, with its piano and its homely 
chairs and table, was lighted by a common lamp: 
and the little Jacqueline, the only occupant, sat in 
the radius of the light, peacefully sewing at a blue 
muslin gown that was to adorn a Sunday excursion 
into the country. 

At the sound of the turning door-handle, the stormy 
entry, she merely raised her head; but, at the sight of 
her visitor, she was on her feet in an instant, the heap 
of muslin falling in a blue cascade from her lap to the 
floor. 

* Madame!” 

“ Hide me!” cried Maxine. 

* Madame!” 

“Lock the outer door! And if M. Blake sliould 
knock—” 

Jacqueline made no further comment. When a 
visitor’s face is blanched and her limbs tremble as did 
those of Maxine, the Jacquelines of this world neither 
question nor hesitate. She went across the room with- 
out a word, and the key clicked in the lock. 

Maxine was standing in the middle of the room 
when she returned, her body still quivering, her nos- 
trils fluttering, her fingers twisting and intertwisting 
in an excess of emotion; and, at the sight of the 
familiar little figure, words broke from her with the 
fierceness of a freed torrent. 

“ Jacqueline! You see before you a mad woman! A 
mad woman—and one filled with the fear of her mad- 
ness! They say the insane are mercifully oblivous. It 
is untrue!” She almost cried the last words and, turn- 
ing, began a swift, fierce pacing of the room. 

“Madame!” Jacqueline caught her breath at her 
own daring. ‘* Madame, you know at last, then, that 
he loves you?” 

Maxine stopped and her burning eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the girl. This speech of Jacqueline’s was 
a breach of all their former relations, but her brain 
had no room for pride. She was grappling with vital 
facts. 

“T know at last that he loves me?” she repeated, 
confusedly. 

“ That he loves you, Madame; that, unknowingly, he 
has always loved you. How else could he have treated 
M. Max so sacredly—almost as he might have treated 
his own child?” 

But Maxine was not dealing in psychological sub- 
tleties. 

“ Love!” she cried out. “love! All the world is in 
a conspiracy over this love!” 

“ Because love is the only real thing, Madame. 

The little Jacqueline spoke her truth with a frail 
confidence very touching to behold. 

She ran across to Maxine; she caught hér by the 
shoulders. 

“Oh, Madame! How beautiful you are—and how 
blind! You bandage your eyes, and you tighten the 
knot. Oh, if I could but open it for you!” 

“And reduce me to kisses and folly and tears? I 
know!” 

“One may drift into heaven on a kiss!” Jaeque- 
line’s voice was like some precious metal molten and 


” 


warm. 

“Or one may slip into hell! Do you think I have 
not known what it is to kiss? It was from a kiss I 
fled to-night.” 

Her tone was fervent as it was reckless, and Jac- 
queline stood aghast. The entire denial of love 
was comprehensible to her, if inexplicable; but her 
mind refused this problem of realization and rejec- 
tion. 

* Madame—” she began quickly, but she paused on 
the word, listening; the sound of Max’s door opening 
and closing came distinctly to the ear, followed by a 
footstep descending the stairs. ‘ M. Edouard!” she 
whispered, finger on lip. 

Maxine, also, had heard, and a look of relief broke 
the tension of her expression. 

“He is gone. That is well!” 

Something in her look, in her voice, startled Jac- 
queline anew. 

“Why do you speak like that, Madame? Why do 
you look so cold?” 

“T am sane again, Jacqueline.” 

“And, M. Edouard? Is he sane, I wonder? Is he 
cold? Oh, Madame, he loves you!” 

“T am going to prove his love.” 

“But, Madame! Oh, Madame, lSve isn’t a matter of 
proving: it is an affair of giving—giving—giving with 
all the heart.” 

“Trust me, Jacqueline! I understand. Good 
night!” 

(Continued next month) 
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N this modern day, photography 


has become a vital element in 

\ many homes. Photographs have 

K | become the means of recording 
ia @ every phase of home life, from 
the baby in the cradle to the 


grandparents in their quiet pleas- 
ures of a peaceful maturity. Since 
this is the case, why should not 


the amateurs who have an advantage 


majority of 
never before known use their skill in obtaining results 
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FOR THIS EFFECT, THE LIGHT SHOULD BE SUBDUED 


that are pleasing artistically? It has been proven in 
many instances that he can surpass the professional 
because of the natural surroundings at his command 
not found in the regular studio. 

There is no doubt that in the hands of an 
the camera is just as effective a medium for expressing 
art as the brush or the chisel, and yet in the careless 
manipulation of the novice a picture that might have 
been a joy becomes a failure by reason of carelessness 
or ignorance. 

The home is just as powerful a factor in civiliza- 
tion as it ever was, and an influence that has arisen 
in its midst that can be directed ought not to be ig- 
nored. A photograph that reveals enough of a like- 
ness to stamp it as genuine, although a caricature, is 
enough to dishearten any one. Often the hands and 
feet are unnecessarily enlarged in the process; a heavy 
person looks much heavier; a defect is magnified. A 
photograph taken judiciously and _ revealing the 
thought of the one using the camera as searching for 
the natural and simple inspires many a one to be 
worthy of his own likeness. 

A picture of a little home tells a story to 
the far-away relative that reams of letter-paper would 
fail to convey. 

All actions are so quick that unless we have some- 
thing like the camera to fix their significance in the 
mind they are lost and forgotten. ‘The child at play 
among its blocks and other playthings is nothing but 
a memory if not imaged upon the plate, and the ex- 
pressions of the little one are so evanescent that it 
takes the fraction of a second to get the fleeting look 
of mischief, affection, or joy in its frolic 

To be successful with children at all, the artist 
must not hold aloof, but must enter into the little 
child world and search his longings and interests. 
This was brought forcibly to my notice when | 
watched a young woman taking the picture of a noted 
singer’s little son. Nothing could hold his attention 
for any time after he tired of the automatic dancing 
elephant, but in a moment of almost despair the 
young photographer suddenly caught sight of his little 
bonnet and immediately put it on her own head. ‘The 
spell was broken. He was fascinated and amused at 
seeing his cap upon her head. She had entered his 
little world and he was satisfied. 

The camerist has no end of pleasure in taking the 
various members of the family in their favorite cor- 
ners and occupations. The father, lost in the news- 


artist 


scene 





paper by the library table; the mother with her 
children about her; the grandmother by the window, 
serene and above the rush of the modern world with 


her knitting—all suggest the happiest pictures. 
Alas so many of these are attempted with pitiful 


results because the simplest rules are not observed. 
Some of the finest pictures have been obtained by 
breaking all accepted rules, but it is wise for the 


unskilled to be obedient to 
Every great painter has found it best to eliminate 


a few general laws. 


all unnecessary accessories and to choose only what is 
essential to express the simple beauty of the composi- 
tion he has in mind, * 

If possible, a centre of interest should be sought 
whether a toy, a box 8f playthings, or a child—because, 
as a pathway in a landscape must lead somewhere to 
be interesting, so the observer wants his attention 
drawn to an object, imaginative or real, in a picture 
of figures. 

If the background seems confused, a dull unfigured 
piece of drapery or a piece of tapestry can be secured 
against the wall, then a table can be drawn up near 
the sitter, and books, pottery, or 
placed to give a home appearance. 


magazines can be 


Perhaps a small 


painting fastened to the drapery a little above the 
table will add to the composition. Sometimes a tall 


screen can be placed back 


no new idea comes to stay unless accompanied with 
a struggle for existence. 

Alfred Stieglitz of New York, while abroad, took the 
first pictures that startle the photographic 
world. Instead of taking the subjects as before, with 
stiffened 
pleasant, 


were to 


the clasp back of their heads, into unnatural 
attitudes, told to look Mr. Stieglitz 
snapped his camera in the open upon subjects in their 
natural the 


women talking by the sea waves in view of the hulk ot 


and 


environment. He photographed peasant 


a& .massive vessel, or he pictured the two little maids 
mailing a letter to their father in distant lands 

Mr. Clarence White, Mr. William Dyer, Mr. 
Steichen, and Mrs. 
shared his endeavors 


Edward 
Kasebier those who 
later to the world’s 
attention to the new branch of art, and to-day they 
are acknowledged successful. 


were among 


command 


There is no better way to obtain interesting pietures 
in a home than to make constant reference to the work 
They 
have demanded a return in pictorial photography to 
the simplest rules that any art, 
tenancing artificiality and stereotyped poses, and re 


of the promulgators of this secession movement. 


govern discoun 


ognizing as genuine only that which shows evidence: 
of the principles of art. 
Naturally those who have so ably 


conveyed their 





of the sitter and 
draperies as needed 
over it. 


various 





ean 
be thrown 

When the picture 1s 
taken in the the 
light should be subdued 
by pinning some soft mus- 
lin over the lower part of 


house 





the window, and then the 
model can be placed a 
little way back from the 


direct ray of the window. 
It is inadvisable for a be- 
ginner to turn his camera 
directly toward the bright 
light. 

The out-of-door pictures 
are delightful when taken 
with eare. But it is a 
mistake to take the photo 
graph in the garish noon- 
day, unless some odd et- 

















fect can be obtained. In 
the soft light of the late 
afternoon the effects are 
most studio-like. Then is 
the time to gather the 
children around the gar- 


den fountain, and while they 
ships or toys snap them. 
shutter should be nearly 


are playing with their 

But the diaphragm of the 
wide open and the time of 
exposure a fifth of a second to secure the most charm- 
ing results. 

It was because of experiences with out-of-door work 
like this and amateurs’ experiments in their own homes 
that new life was given photography. ‘lhe forerunners 
of this wide-spread movement deserve much credit, for 


























Copyright, 1910, by Margaret Craig 


SERENE ABOVE THE RUSH OF THE WORLD 


A LITTLE HOME SCENE TELLS A STORY 


Copyright, 1910, by Margaret Cra 


TO A FAR-AWAY RELATIVE 


impressions of life to others by means of photographic 
prints have had certain innate qualities that are essen 
tial to any effective artist. A ready sympathy, a keen 
understanding of human nature, a mind that ean com 
prehend at a glance the characteristics of the average 
individual, and an appreciation of the true and beauti 
ful are invaluable in the equipment of such a worker 


Those who have carelessly taken pictures for amuse 


ment, or for a desire to have a memento of some 
incident’ or scene would find that with the same 
amount of labor and time their pleasure would be 


doubled if they would think out 
composing the subject matter of the intended picture. 


a plan of grouping o1 


The earnest beginner will find help in noticing the 


way masters of painting and photography use their 
knowledge of composition, which is often done without 
analyzing at the time their reason for its application. 
Particular paid by the 


the placing and accent of the high lights or shadows 


attention can be amateur to 
in these masterpieces. 
It is most interesting to notice one high light, then 


another, and then a third, the three together forming 


a triangle, and so throughout the picture often the 
chain of triangles is endless. 
The placing and arrangement of lines often form 


geometrical patterns, and all have their proper rela 
tion to the whole. 
so that the effect of the principal mass has som 


Some artists compose their picture 


general form, as elliptical, circular, pyramidal, o1 
rectangular. 

One who takes photographs is compelled to con 
sider more than the act of opening and closing the 


shutter of the lens. He must observe instantaneously 
the time of exposure, because the light is ever chang 
ing; he must arouse in the sitter an appropriate ex 
consequence, he 


pression, and last, but not of least 


must notice if the hands, which are far from amenable, 
are in correct position. 

Supported 
and having broken loose from the shackles convention 
photography as an 


by hundreds of enthusiastic followers, 


would feign have imposed upon it, 
art has a future that is bright with promise. 
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THE MOUSE CHILD 


BY MARIE LOUISE GOETCHIUS 


PICTURES BY ROSE O NEILL 












NCE there was a Mouse Child. She 
‘ opened her big brown eyes on the 
promise of a dun-colored world, 
into which her advent was herald- 
ed by thin lips tightly pressed 
together and dubious shrugs from 
loveless shoulders. Some strange, 





wizened instinet must have urged 
her to be noiseless from the be- 
ginning, for though her tiny wrists doubled, and her 
little face stretched wide in elastic woe, no outward 
expression of misery escaped her. 

You see, she wasn’t really wanted, and it was down 
the dreary, crooked pathway of the merely tolerated 
that her little feet were turned. It was a state of 
affairs that no one could understand in the first place 

her father as a possible husband, and his wife as 
a probable mother. They had lived so long without 
the element of youth, or the spring note of future, 
that there had only been cold surprise and dismay 








that nothing but actual guilty participation could 
supply, and that was as far from her reach as golden 
hair and blue eyes. Her imagination itself was sub- 
dued by the mere force of her surrounding atmosphere. 
Her playgrounds were whispers when she lay alone 
at night in her little iron cot. She entered them 
reverently and, invoking the memories of her walks, 
she people them with phantom girls and boys, ideal- 
ized, suppressed with her own suppression. She never 
quite dared to sound the festal blare of the missing 
noise and laughter. It might bring dire punishment 
in its wake. So, though she created joys, they were 
as obediently silent as her well-trained self. 

She developed with uneanny swiftness, and her per- 
ceptions of the values in life widened each day into 
a more fixed conviction of the potency of the forbid- 
den noise and laughter on the beautiful world outside. 
The meanings of Mother and Father were but sil- 
houettes among the unformed longings for her youth, 
which gathered force as she added years. She accept- 
ed their presence 
as they accepted 
hers, without com- 
ment. Since she 
did not actively 
intrude in the 
usual thoughtless 
way of children 
—they concerned 
themselves in her 
but httle. 

The summers 
they spent in rent- 
ed houses, fur- 
nished according 
to the dubious 
taste of careless 
owners. The 
Mouse Child rev- 
elled in the coun- 
try. She usually 
took instinctive 
pagan dislikes to 
the house itself, 
but the contents ot 
four walls were 
unimportant in 
comparison with 
the wide stretches 
of field and garden 
outside. There was 
sure to be some 
sort of garden, 
and with the tim- 
est patch of green 
her loving fingers 
accomplished mir- 





*AW,” HE ANSWERED, MASTERFULLY. “GIRLS CAN'T NEVER PLAY” acles, She turned 


it the appearance of the Mouse Child in their home. 
She crept up silently trom atomhood to infancy. 
\ll unrestrained sounds were forbidden her, and 
within the formal circle of her nursery she was taught 
to repress laughter and tears. As she grew older 
the discipline of her days became more active. Her 
nurse, a starched, unsmiling person, led her out, each 
afternoon, as a duty obviously arranged for her 
health, rather than a pleasure to be enjoyed. But 
during these walks she breathed 
in the unknown, and wove fairy- 
tales from facts, for they 
brought to her budding intelli 
vence her one chance of seemng 
the outside world. She was 
acutely aware, simply by mute 
comparison with the pink and 
distant mortals she passed by 
on her walks, of some difference, 
sume missing note that was for- 
bidden her. It struck her. first. 
that they were brighter than she 


was allowed to be. The bold i 
freedom of their unrestrained i 
motions frightened her. Then, } 


as she watched from afar the 
vivid, ever-moving groups otf 
playing children, she realized 
that the motive power of their 
blithesomeness was noise and 
laughter. It was an unreason- 
ing conclusion, but it appeared 
to her the most awesomely sali- 
ent feature of their companion- 
ship, and her lack of it stood in 
her mind as the iron gate that 
shut her out of their enchanted 
world. There was a gaping void 


instinctively to 
the wonder world of flowers and birds. Their fragrance 
and songs filled her wisttul little heart to overflowing. 
They brushed away the cobweb problems of existence; 
they soothed the puzzled longings of a sensitive mind; 
they simplified the unexpressed. 

She wept her first conscious tears over a lifeless 
sparrow and a rifled nest. She mourned the inevitable 
when the vivid glowing Season had gone its flower 
way. and she rebelled mutely at the coming of winter. 





























































































It meant a cheerless nursery on the top tloor—a few 
unresponsive toys presented awkwardly to her at 
Christmas, and those tantalizing walks along the 
narrow gray streets, with their gay aloofness and 
their elusive temptations. During these long months 
she would peer intently from the smothering folds 


e& 





SHE BRANDISHED THE SAUCEPAN ABOVE HER HEAD 


of surrounding repression, and weave protective phan- 
tasms of fairy thought. They held her in a warm chrysa- 
lis of comfort until the spring suns released her captive 
wings again. But through all the filmiest fabrics ot 
dreams pricked the faithful thorn of mortal youth— 
the echo of the noise and laughter that were forbidden 
her, and there were times when she admitted to her- 
self, with a shudder of disloyalty to her imaginative 
soul—that she would have liked real live children to 
play with. 

In her twelfth summer a mothering fate bestowed 
great joy upon her. The usual ugliness in house re- 
mained the same—a mustard-colored square in wood 
pierced with grimacing windows and staring balefully 
from out anemic vines, but its block uncouthness was 
forgotten in its paradise surroundings. There was a 
rose garden and there was a brook. The Mouse Child 
stole through the rose garden, a small brown wisp 
not taller than the very bushes themselves, and the 
little pendulum in her heart beat out the words, * No 
one else will want it. It is all, all mine.” The pos- 
sibilities of certain loss if any one else had wanted 
it were graciously spared her. 

Long rose days followed, where the problem of exist- 
ence lost its significance in the 
opening each morning of baby 
rosebuds. Red, white, and pink, 
they blossomed softly velvet, 
sachet-scented, vivid green- 
stemmed. In and out among 
them the Mouse Child fluttered 
like some tiny brown butterfly— 
a moment’s shadow on_ their 
honey. The other butterflies— 
and there were so many— 
skimmed delicately through the 
June light with sun-caught shim- 
mer of the rainbow cobwel 
\,. glories of the world in their 

} wings. Narrow paths wound 
Li around this garden—roughly 
gravelled ways with grass bor- 
ders. Down a miniature hill at 
the back of the house lay the 
brook, which was almost hidden 
by the bending branches of wil- 
low trees and birches. The grass 
near it grew long and wavy, and 
the road was stumbling hard 
with stones, but the banks were 
damp with moss and shadowed 
cool beneath the trees. And the 
brook sang all day long and all 



























the night in rippling, gurgling notes, as it whirled 
and eddied and flew over the patient gray rocks worn 
smooth by the touch of its silver flying feet. 

The Mouse Child sank deep into the simple emotion 
of possession. A strain of the wistful unowned in 
her attached itself as an indissoluble part of this 
beautiful whole. From the roses to the brook and 
back again—each moment a pin-point of delight, each 
day another dream. Interruptions were but incidents, 
and indeed there were not many. Her self-effacement 
being considered obedience, her noiselessness a result 
of proper training—her reward was a certain tacit 
trust which bade her wander freely within limits. 

There was a high stone wall at the end of the 
It stood an implacable barrier to the 
road on the other side—a dusty, unexplored, forbidden 
road, carrying an unknown humanity on its back, 
which passed and repassed with rumbling of wheels, 
tapping of horses’ hoofs, and twang of voices. But it 
conveyed no sense of a missed activity in the Mouse 
Child’s heart. She could not, as yet, cope with more 
than a single condition at a time, and her entire 
being was wrapped in a wondering mantle of the 
present. The stealthy doubts of her loneliness, with 
their dimpling faces of golden-haired laughing children, 
grew fainter and less acute. Their dancing feet 


rose-garden, 





tripped lightly away and lost themselves in a con- 
fused mirage of distantly blurred color and unreality, 
leaving in their place a sun-sweet garden glowing rich 
in roses, the lazy song of whirring insect wings, and 
the dripping musie of the brook. 


All through June 





NO OUTWARD EXPRESSION OF MISERY ESCAPED HER 


the Court of Roses held its softly flaming sway over 
the small brown worshipper, but as the last golden 
days glided gently into July’s sultry dawn there began 
a slow drooping of satin petals in obeisance to the 
heat. 

Disconsolately the Mouse Child watched them fall 
away in graceful surrender to their sunset. Always 
loyal, she wandered still among them, dreaming of 
them as they were, while she groped sorrowfully, in 
a childish maze of suddenly resumed thought. The 
myriads of swaddled conjectures that beset a growing 
mind rose up wide-eyed, half-parted lipped around her 
and questioned wistfully the reason and wherefore of 
all things. She sounded note after note with unprac- 
tised touch, until with the echoing link of each one 
she came at last falteringly to the quivering human 
string which bound her solitude and disappeared 
wavering into pink mists—the untried joys of the 
forbidden. 

There was no kind teacher to guide her further 
than her longings—so she sat for many hours among 
the dying roses, with the flopping wide brim of her 
old straw hat drawn deep over her sensitive eyes, with 
her thin little face buried in the palms of her hands, 
pondering’ gravely on the problems of her strange 
world. It was during a period of most profound re- 
flection that it all happened. As unexpectedly as a 
rifle-shot, it disturbed her from the blossom of her 
thoughts to the very roots ot her quiet. It came 
from the other side of the stone wall and it was an 
uncontrollable burst of wild, healthy, hearty laugh- 
ter, followed by shrill, robust shouts. The Mouse 
Child started to her feet. A crimson flush flooded 
the little face, and she clenched her fists excitedly. 
lier thin body stood rigidly tense in an attitude of 
strained listening. Again it broke out, coarser and 
louder, even to her untrained ear, than any laughter 
she had ever imagined. But, oh, it was so happy. 
She felt a new quiver of reflected life as she crept 
nearer the wall. They were playing fast and merrily 
—she could see them in her fancy running down the 
white, daisy-fringed road, with their golden curls 
flying and damp with heat, and their big blue eyes 
rolling in the light of their game. Who had taught 
them to throw back their heads and laugh like that? 
How dared they, she asked herself in a delicious 
tremor of sympathy. 

Then the idea came to her—so sudden, so irresist- 
ible, so overwhelming, that it tossed her, wind-blown, 
breathless, against the cold stone wall. “ Suppose, 
just suppose,” she whispered, softly, to herself, “1 
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climb to the top of the wall.” She gave herself no 
time to consider the possible direful results of such 
a monumental act. The psychic moment of solving 
certain problems that had long tormented her had 
come. The fruit of her rebellion lay ripe and tempt 
ing within her reach. She pressed her lips in a deter- 
mined line of battle and feverishly she started forcing 
the blunt, square toes of her shoes in footholes and 
crevices of the rough-hewn stones, clinging to pro- 
jections above her with small claw fingers. 

In an access of nervous energy she neared the top— 
actually reached it to an accompaniment of hilarious 
cries from the road, and with ali her soul in her eyes 
peered down in the direction of the noise. There 
were five country children disporting themselves bois- 
terously in the dust. They were obvious oftsprings 
of generations of simple plough-folk. Five fat, 
chubby, tow-headed ones of scrubbed shining apple- 
cheeked red and white, ten staring china eyes, tive 
calico pinafores, five pails of berries, five voices raised 
high in romping noise—that was what the Mouse 
Child saw and gazed upon, in hypnotized silence. 
Without at first seeing her, they galloped in clumsy 
chase of one another and laughed in huge, thumping, 
shadeless merriment. Aghast, the Mouse Child sur- 
veyed them from the pinnacle of her ignorance, then, 
as if in spite of herself, she said aloud, “ Please!” 
The trembling eggshell of a word fell heavily in their 
midst and exploded like a bomb of surprise to their 
slow minds. Stricken with fear, abashed conscious- 
ness, and rustie timidity, they all five stared help- 
Jessly up at the narrow, 
wizened, excited face 
looking down at them. 
With five pairs of 
hands they began 
screwing painfully 
the corners of their 
pinafores into mussy 
knots of embarrass- 
ment. There was a 
breathing-space elec- 
tric with meaning. 
Again hurriedly the 
Mouse Child raised her 
voice, 
repeated, “Io won’t 
hurt you. I want to 
ask you a few ques- 
tions. Who gave you 
permission to play to- 
gether, and who, oh, 
who, taught you 
how ?” 


“ Please,” she 


In fascinated silence 
they stared uneompre- 
hendingly at her. 
Their wide red mouths 
opened; in their eyes 
dawned a_ frightened 
light. ‘They edged un- 
certainly back from 
the road among the 
prickly bushes and daisies, still staring. “ Can’t you 
tell me?” persisted the Mouse Child, almost tearfully. 
“IT heard you laughing and I’ve climbed all the way 
up this wall to ask you about it. You don’t know ”— 
she went on confidentially—* how much I’ve dreamed 
about you. Of course I’ve had the roses. But they’re 
going now, and | thought if you could teach me how 
to play I might perhaps do it by myself. I’m afraid 
my mother wouldn’t let me play with you,” she ended 
sadly. 

The eldest of the five clutched nervously at the Lit- 
tlest One’s hand and made as if to run, but the Littlest 
One possessed an undaunted spirit. “1 dun’no’,”’ she 
remarked, lucidly. In her mind it settled the question. 
She looked at her brothers and sisters for approval. 
The eldest, finding courage in the broken spell, asked 
curiously, “ Hain’t you got no brother?” “No,” re- 
plied the Mouse Child, as if struck by a new revela- 


HER NURSE LED HER OUT EACH AFTERNOON 





SHE TURNED TO THE UNDERWORLD OF FLOWERS 


tion. “ Aw,” he answered, masterfully, 
never play.” 


“girls can’t 
There was a chorus of indignant protest 
from his sisters, during which they entirely forgot the 
small inquisitor’s presence, From their succeeding 
shrill remarks the Mouse Child gathered much valuable 
information. She learned that noise could be other 
than laughter, that by a rule of the majority brothers 
were not vital necessities, nor yet even luxuries; that, 
in short, playing was a matter of individual taste 
and that was what she had come to learn. 

When their small tempest subsided into stolid calm, 
the eldest turned his eyes up toward her and muttered, 
“ Well, I guess we must be going.” “ Oh, must you?” 
queried the Mouse Child, dolefully. She wished to 
learn still more, 
had concentrated all her eager hopes on these children 


She was vaguely disappointed. She 


—so unlike her—and they had in some inexplicable 
way failed her. She realized with a shock that she 
must fight her battles alone. 
first experience in being misunderstood, but it was her 
first comprehension of a lack of sympathy in ones 
who should have understood. The five were running 
down the road away from her. She saw them disap 
pearing, tiny pink specks in gray clouds of dust. Then 
she was alone. 


It was by no means her 


She looked down mournfully at their 
shoeless footprints and the few crushed daisies, mar 
tyrs of their merriment. The ghost of past frolie 
lingered fitfully in the air. The sun beat brazen rays 
on the parched yellow-green grass and sleepy butter- 
cups. A pair of tiny buttertlies, like fluttering golden 
buttereup petals, wove invisible lacy patterns in and 
out among the flowers, 

The lazy spirits of midday hung in sultry, heavy 
inaction over the indolent fields. The Mouse Child 
* Well,’ 
I must be getting 
hack.” She climbed slowly down, laboriously retracing 


turned her head and faced the rose-garden. 
she said, aloud, as if to the roses, * 


her steps. She was hardly conscious of touching earth 
when at last she stood again on the gravelled walk 
with its grass border. It seemed to her as if she 
had been away a long, long time, and as if in her 
absence everything had changed. The substance ot 
her dream had come in contact with a reality, and 
the coneussion produced a whirlpool of 
thoughts. 


riotous 
The charm of her visionary ideals was not 
broken, but it had merged into a positive longing for 
the attainable. A voice called her suddenly from the 
direction of the kitchen. It had in it the subdued 
velvet tone of a dinner-bell. She obeyed it meekly and 
started houseward, her thin shoulders drooping, hei 
eyes steadily gazing down at her feet, her whole small 
still person concentrated on some fixed meditation. 
That afternoon she wandered to the banks of the 
brook and sat motionless in the shadow of a willow 
tree, staring at the water. Almost visibly she was 
winding herself up to a certain climax. It came with 
a flash of released wings. She sprang to her feet 
electrified in a thrill of daring; 
mighty Intention had burst. She began talking eagerly 
to the tree. It was a habit of hers, this addressing 
inanimate things—it was one of the comforts of her 
solitude. There was no hesitation in her voice. “ Let 
me see,” she said, *“ ll have to get a few things. 1 
wouldn’t need them if there were any one to chase, but 
I suppose I can manage alone. You wait here,” she 
continued sharply to the unheeding brook; “VII go 
and see what I can find. Then we can begin.” 
Suddenly alert, she went quickly toward the house. 
The illumination of some high resolve flamed indom- 
itable from her unwavering steps. She advanced 


the chrysalis of a 
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NG y | 3ECAUSE I someway spilled upon the ground The worker's joy, albeit the task is small; 
i | Ia\ My tankard of rich wine, I brewed a cup Here’s joy of song, delight in mimie life; 
1] A Of wilding things and called it joy-in-gricf; Here’s hearty joy of friendship tried and proved; 
/. : And now I offer it to vou. dear Love, Here’s mellow joy of men’s commending word; 
i | & Ifere in this ancient cup carved thick with runes. Here’s sacred joy of faith held undefiled. 
ry At | *Tis true, I may not see you in the flesh, S : ’ . p 
PAN foe ly iw eltanee Bes Sateen us Mie 6 tom Yes, Love, the while the wind cries and the mist 
\ wt 1 | Between split cliffs that once had been rags per peas coming: ty way — 
h : f A welded rock. I know we must not mect. re Py _ oe Oe ee ae ee 
( ‘ Se Tet tur a tet ol eat f oe Awhile beside my hearth, for old sake’s sake, 
ea a Send-heve some subtle essence of youreclf— And share with me this bitter-loving-drink. 
, ene seine, Semeclees dete 3 fan cil You. You find it poignant? Bites it at the throat? 
; 4 { To share this dranght brewed for our eomforting. At first, perhaps—but afterward there comes 
a? A taste that, lingering, seems to quench this thirst 
fre ; Within this mixture are the common joys, That springs from wandering long in arid lands. 
f J And healing dwells in every one of them. A drink of compensations, say I then! 
> ¥ HIere’s joy of tender dawns with pearl-gray rain We dreamed of nectar, and we drink home-brew! 
tf . And waking of the birds; joy of the noon, Yet eye to eye, in this pellucid draught, 
ee , With gratitude for plenty and for rest: Dare we—at last-—at end of endless days— 
~ The long night’s peace, with joy of dreamless sleep; Pledge each the other, drinking deep to truth, 
i Delight in little leaves; fanatie joy To faith, to courage, and to death- 
; a In trees, Lear-mad, that rage in less love. 
¥ Se storms: Farewell, then, well-beloved visitant! 
2 ; A brotherhood with breakers, and A scripful of true dreams, a staff 
' anon of trust 
2 $ A sympathy with summer waves I offer you. And you may fare by 
> « ee > that purl hill 
RS 3 a O’er blanchéd stones along the And prairie-stretch, until you reach 
; “ woodland ereek. the wood 
ITere’s happiness in books, in hearth- Where blow, at morn, the mystic 
4 stone fires: flowers of peace. 
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quietly upon the kitehen and, standing tiptoe, peered announcement and it was addressed to the kitten’s and laughed. It was the first peep of a hungry 
into the window. No one was there. It was siesta ball. “IT have decided,” she began, “to play and to nestling, it was hardly audible. It quivered and broke 
hour for the tired cook and she had left her culinary laugh by myself. It’s got to be done some time if I half-way, but it was unquestionably a laugh. This 
domain serene, untroubled, spotless, correct. Timidly want to be like other children. Of course TIl have sudden sound of her own making frightened the Mouse 
the Mouse Child opened the wire-screen door and to practise for quite a while before 1 find out just Child, and her strained nerves bent like the string of 





anxiously she surveyed the interior. Aeccustomed to how they do it, and I may be punished very, very a bow. The laugh was the arrow that relaxed the 
super-cleanliness, the sight of its shining oileloth severely, because | am going to make as much noise as string. ‘“ Oh!” she eried, aloud, in a very anguish of 
heauty affected her but little. ‘It must be loud,” she — I can.” excitement, and she laughed again. 

muttered to herself. Then her eye caught sight of The brook chuckled merrily to itself, but the rest The kitten’s ball caught her eye. It had rolled 
the saucepans—rows of them hanging in burnished — of the conspirators remained silent. The moment of — lonely and neglected some distance away. She released 
brass brilliancy against the wall. In their polished emancipation had arrived. The Mouse Child stood un- the saucepans and ran toward it. Up through the 
depths lay infinite possibilities. Cautiously she ap- certain and a puzzled frown, gathered slowly like a leaves turning golden and purple in the slow sunset 
proached them. A guilty sense of misdemeanor framed thunder-cloud over the bridge of her sensitive little went the ball, and down it fell into the outstretched 
her consciousness without deterring her from her pur- nose. “IT don’t know how to begin,” she admitted, palm. It was an afternoon worth living for—an after- 


pose. She raised one gently from its hook, It hit finally. No one offered any suggestions, so she stooped noon worth—its probable cost. Until it grew dark, 
against its neighbor and created a delicious harmony down and picked up a large flat stone and cast it and her bones ached and her laugh trembled with 
of sound. Hastily she lowered four of them and — with all her slight strength into the brook. It fell weariness did the Mouse Child play. She had not 
clasped them tightly in one hand. She likewise cap- with a most gratifying splash, showering diamond — yet been missed from the mustard-colored house above. 
tured two tin pie-plates, and on the way out she picked drops of water in the air. “I guess that’s a good The loss of the saucepans had not been ascribed to her. 


up the kitten’s ball, which was lying helpless and for- beginning,” murmured the Mouse Child, complacently, Later, perhaps, voices would call; acid voices with 
lorn in the grass, abandoned by its furry playmate. and she repeated it several times. ‘Then she grew notes of furious surprise in them. But now—! 
With these articles safely distributed about her braver. Grasping the pie-plates with ruthless hands As the red sun dyed the brook and the flame clouds 
j small person, the Mouse Child marehed firmly back she dashed them against a rock. ‘The lust of noise bled through the trees, and the soft rustle of the 
to the brook. She laid them all solemnly on the edge seized her like a fever. They clinked in tin discord Dove Night’s wings grew nearer and nearer, the Mouse 


of the bank. The sun rays through the branches and it was pleasing to her ears. In an orgy of elation Child sank exhausted down by the brook. Holding in 
gleamed ardently on the saucepans and transformed — she brandished the saucepans high above her head and — her arms the pie-plates and saucepans and kitten’s ball, 
them into a golden treasure. A rosy blush of excite- with sublime intuition clashed them together like — she pillowed her head on the grass and the notes of the 
ment lightly touched her cheeks, but no smile curved cymbals. With the rhythmic precision of a savage she brook were a lullaby. Oblivious to stern duty, to the 
its capricious way to her face. Rather an expression executed a few uncouth dancing steps in time to the morrow, to broken laws, she slept, and in her dreams 
of grave and portentous calm lay heavily upon her — beat of the saucepans. Then she threw back her head — she smiled. For she had joined hands with the Golden- 
brow. At last she spoke. It was in the form of an as she had so often seen done by the Golden-haired Ones, haired Ones; she, too, had learned to play. 
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HIS FELLOW FEELING 
KNICKER: Does his auto smoke? 
Bocker: Yes; but he hates 
after he is married. 


ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR (about to qet off 
train): DEAR ME, HOW SILLY! 
GOTTEN HIS HAT. 
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SOME ONE HAS FOR- 








“ WHERE YOU GOIN’, MAMIE?” 


“Wuy, I'M JUST GOIN’ TO MAKE A BONFIRE OF 
BOX OF LOVE-LETTERS FROM 
ENGAGED NOW, AND I PROMISED ME FIANCE THAT I’p 
DESTROY ’EM.” 


ME FORMER 


ADMIRERS. 


it 


IT’S PURPOSE 


Howarp: That’s a bad 
cough you’ve got. Do you 
do anything to cure it? 

CowarD: Nope. It’s 
this cough that wakes our 
cook in the morning. 


WILLING 
MISTRESS: sridget, 
your hair is exactly the 
color of mine. 
Cook: Yes, mum. Orll 
be after lendin’ yez me 
swirl wheniver yez loike. 


HE KNEW 
TEACHER: What  hap- 
pens when an irresistible 
foree comes in contact 
with an immovable body? 
SMALL Boy: A_ spank- 
ing. 
NEXT TO IT 
STELLA: Can you find 
a needle in a_ haystack’ 
Betta: Well, IT can 
find a hatpin in a hat. 


Sou 
> 


Kx! 


\ 


THE BRIDE-ELECT: Mayse YE BETTER WAIT, SILAS. 





























CHEAPER UP TO Hopps’s CorRNERS. 


HIS LOCATION 
KNIcKER: Where do you live? 


30CKER: Five miles from 


from a steak. 





How QUEER THESE FOREIGNERS ARE! 





a lemon and ten dollars 


A JUNE LESSON 

Sree the bride. 

See the grad-u-ate. 

What is the dif-fer-ence 
be-tween the bride and 
the grad-u-ate’ 

The bride wants to go 
home to moth-er and the 
grad-u-ate does not. 

THE PRESENT STYLE 
Mary had a little skirt 
Tied tightly in a bow, 
And everywhere that 

Mary went 
She simply couldn't go 


HER STATUS 

Ecxra: Nothing very 
serious about her. 

STELLA: | should = say 
not. If that woman knew 
the world was coming to 
an end next week, it 
would be just like her to 
write to a newspaper, 
asking what to do _ for 
blackheads. 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG 





WE CAN GET A LICENSE 


HER HAUNTING FEAR 


Beipcer: Time brings 
many changes, Nora. 

Nora: Indeed it does 

Bripcer: Whin | was 
little I used to ery for 
fear the policeman would 
get me, and now I ery 
for fear | won't get the 
policeman! 


ANTICIPATED 


Marcaret: Did you 
tell the girls at the tea 
that seeret | contided to 
you and Josephine? 

KATHERINE: No, truly 
| «didn’t. Josephine got 


there first. 


UNSELEFISII 

Mrs. Backnay: Why 
are you leaving us, Brid 
get? 

Boston Cook: Me rea 
sons are philanthropic. 
I want to give some wan 
else a chancet at the joys 
of living with yez. 


SHE WASN’T 


Mrs. Knicker: Are you 
wegian sagas? 

Mrs. Newricu: Not the 
the servants know their pli 


FORTUNE'S 
Sapueap: TL wonder why 
when I eall. 


familiar with the Nor 
least bit; | always make 
Lee. 


FAVORITE 


Miss Gayley is always out 


SHaArRPLEY: Oh, just her luck, IT imagine 





























LITTLE EPHRAIM: Say, ESMERALDA, LE’S PLAY 
ADAM AN’ EvE—YO’ BE EVE.’ 















Eyes 
Cheeks 
and [ips 


Reflect One’s Health as a Mirror 





The precious blood current, when pure 
and laden with vitality from proper and 
well- digested food, is Nature’s greatest 
beautifier. 


Without it, the cosmetic art can do no 
more than sham and make-believe. 


To possess the beauty that all women 
seek and men admire, is largely a matter 


of right living—principally proper food 
and drink. 


Thoughtful men and women who 
know the simple reasons why beauty and 
health depend upon proper food, use 


Grape-Nuts 


regularly as a part of their diet. 


It is a concentrated food —in 100 parts 
there are only about 2 parts waste. 


Grape-Nuts is not only partially pre- 
digested hence easily assimilated—but, 
eaten with other foods, it assists in their 
digestion. 





What wonder, then, that bright eyes, 
cherry lips and rosy cheeks tell the story 
of good health for those who use 


Grape-Nuts 


This food ‘contains the vitalizing ele- 
ments of the field grains scientifically 
prepared in appetizing form. 


**There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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A Sister's Duty to the Boys 
OHSS THINK the boys of 
a, the home are often 
\ appreciated far too 
\RA\ little, especially by 
their sisters. The let- 
ters of a little cousin 
who has no_ brother 
caused me to think 
on this subject; also 
the opinions of my brothers’ friends given 
in confidence to them. 

Do we sisters realize what a blessing 
brothers are? Are we, as their sisters, 
trying to make them happy? Or would 
we rather have the parlor in_ perfect 
order? 

Do we meet mother half-way when she 
wants to do something nice for the boys? 
Or is it too much trouble? Do we say 
cross things when fishing-tackle, papers, 
and books are seattered about?’ Are we, 
as sisters, afraid of boyish fun and ban- 
ter? 

You are surely missing a blessing if you 
don’t know the fine young fellow you call 
brother. Cultivate him; get acquainted 
with him. You will find him more in- 
teresting and pleasant than your casual 
caller. You will be surprised at the noble 
thoughts and fine manly views he has of 
life. You will wonder why you have not 
known of them before. I'll tell you why. 
You have not looked for them. You have 
supposed he cared nothing for the things 
you did, and have not really troubled 
yourself to find out. Please study your 
brothers, girls. You certainly will find it 
worth while. I have four and they are 
every one treasures. C. M. 

HtuMBOLDT, NEBRASKA. 







Wild Flowers in the Home 

To the nature-loving country girl who 
takes so many of those delightful walks 
through the woods and meadows perhaps 
this suggestion may prove interesting: 

Take a little basket with you on your 
next journey to the woods, and when 
you see a large healthy violet plant, 
hepatica, jack-in-the-pulpit, daisy, or a 
pretty fern, dig it up, together with a 
generous supply of its native soil. <A 
few basketfuls, gathered now and then, 
will afford one a great deal of pleasure 
during the long winter months, if treated 
in the following manner: Set the plants 


| out in their own soil, in pots or boxes, 
| and ‘allow them to remain out-of-doors 


” 


until after two or three “ freezes.” Then 
remove to the house and thaw out gradu- 
ally. As they become accustomed to this 
artificial spring, they will begin to grow 
and blossom, if given plenty of sunshine. 
A pot of violets or ferns sent to an 
invalid or the “shut in,’ during the 
winter, which seems so long to her, is a 
happy surprise, as well as a most delight- 
ful gift. M. R. 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


A Bachelor Maid’s Negligee 

To the woman who lives in one room 
and a large closet—and her tribe is grow- 
ing to be named legion—the desire often 
presents itself for a costume which shall 
combine ease and comfort and yet be ab- 
solutely presentable if stray callers drop 
in. Especially is this true if the evening 
must also be devoted to work of some sort. 
This is true in my own case, and in that 
of many of my friends, I know. The 
evening is practically the only time I 
have for my own work, and its precious 
quiet must not be wasted. My “ house,” 
a single room up under the eaves of a 
large apartment-house, must serve for all 
purposes, and of course the ordinary 
negligée is impossible, until past the hours 
of possible visitors—and also past the 
hours of most effective effort. Yet, after 
a long day’s work I do long for slippered 
ease in my own cozy den, and this is the 
way I have learned to attain it. 

Last summer I had some colored cham- 
bray dresses made for my working cos- 






x 


tume, one-piece, square-necked, — threo. 
quarter sleeves, neat but not really tig! t- 
fitting. 

They were considered a great succe s 
among my friends, for they were ve, 
becoming, and since they were made .{ 
soft stuff, and were colored instead of 
white, did not grow to look wilted «on 
the very hot days. These dresses [ no 
use as house dresses, slipping them ©» 
the moment I come in from dinner, this 
not only saving my street suit, but b 
coming immediately thoroughly comfo1 
able. They are well cut, which mean. 
that I can dispense with my corset 
perfect safety, and no soft kimono ea 
give me more solid comfort. If a call 
arrives, I am ready instanter, with n» 
embarrassing waits outside a closed door 
while if I am uninterrupted my work 
done at ease, and with no sighing regret 
for a foreknowledge of which evenings 
could be absolutely comfortable in safety. 
One more point—I always wear a dainty, 
smart pair of house slippers, preferabl 
high-heeled, and utterly frivolous. It 
rests me, and makes me feel far awa 
from the world where checks and thei 
size are of paramount consideration, an 
it removes all possible doubts as 1 
toilette from the minds of my _ visitor- 
especially if they be men. 

The cost of these dresses was unde 
five dollars apiece. They are well cut an 
daintily made. One of mine has stripe 
material of the same color for cuffs 
square finish to the collar, and facin: 
for the opening at the side. Another i- 
trimmed with bands of white. They ar 
capable of infinite modification of design 

MapISON, WISCONSIN. C. E. M. 


“Bazar” Extracts 

WE have had every copy of the Bazar: 
from the very first number, and no othe: 
magazine could ever fill your place in 
our hearts. - 

I cut out any little serap, a short poem 
or a bit of fun or a new receipt or pat 
tern, and put the serap in a drawer «1 
my desk. When writing to friends I en- 
close the scrap that will just hit that 
friend. It has been a wonder to m 
friends for years how I always had som: 
thing cute or interesting or useful to put 
in every letter. 

Then I have a package of slips cu 
from a sheet of paper that was red on 
one side and white on the other. When 
find, on reading, a story or article on an 
subject that will be of particular interes 
to some one of the four families wh» 
read the same copy, I slip in a bit of tl 
bright paper with the friend’s name on i‘ 
Or when I wish to reread until I lear 
some receipt or suggestion [ place a lon, 
red paper as a mark. 

The old magazines packed in the atti 
are looked over for red marks befor: 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, and alway 
something is found to help. A_ packag 
of extracts from “ Answers to Mothers 
has just been received with delight by 
new mother far from a doctor. Do, dea 
girl readers of the Bazar, take a litt! 
trouble and make your copy give pleasut 
to many! L. Mi. P. 

WESTFIELD, NEw YorK. 


Use Vaseline After the Shampoo 

AFTER washing my hair it always use 
to be unmanageable* for a whole week 
soft and limp so that combs and _ hai: 
pins simply wouldn’t stay in it. Now 
have no trouble at all. I wash my hai 
at night, and after drying it rub vaseli: 
on the scalp before going to bed. In th 
morning | sprinkle it freely with talew 
powder, which takes the grease from th 
hair, and then brush the powder out. Thi 
gives the hair enough body, as it were, t 
make it perfectly manageable, and doesn 
make life a burden as it generally is t 
a girl for several days after washin; 
her hair. B. M. 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill this departnfent every other month. 
Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. Each 
contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly 
to other girls. Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. Address, 


Editor Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 
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THE DAY’S PROBLEMS 








O most people, aero- 
planes are more thrill- 
\ ing than _ political 
4h, primaries and conven- 
i tions; and in mid- 
| summer many find golf 
NY or tennis or fishing, or 
even a vacational do- 
ing-nothing-at-all, more 
ati ractive Moreover, midsummer 
polities are usually unconvincing; they 
suffer from a proverbial 

M.d4summer lack of finality. Yet the 
Politics papers this summer have 

kept pretty full of pol- 

iti-s—almost as full as if it were a “ Presi- 
deutial year.” This would seem to indicate 
an unusual popular interest in polities, for 
the papers try to give their readers what 
they want. Sometimes, it is true, the 
papers make mistakes, and oversupply the 
popular demand for matter on particular 
topies or kinds of topies : but not often. 
Most of the close observers seem to think 
that there is, in fact, an unusual amount 
and degree of interest in things political: 
and there are reasons wny this should be so. 
fhe principal reason is that within these 
lust few years we seem to have developed 
a kind of polities in this 








still. 


A New Kind country which may be 
of Politics called new; new, to a 
certain extent, in the 

niatter of issues, and involving a new 


alignment of forces. The bringing forward 
s) prominently of the issue of conserva- 
tion may quite reasonably be taken as 
marking a pretty distinct transition. All 
ur greater foreign crities, such as de 
locqueville and Bryce, have agreed that 
our being a new country, with a frontier 
of unoceupied lands to the westward, and 
with great material resources undeveloped 

that this fortunate situation of our 
people has made nearly all our political 
problems and public questions different 
from those of Europe. For all but the 
intirm and the otherwise incompetent or 
incapable among us there have always 
heen such opportunities, such chances, as 
the poor of old and crowded countries do 
not There has never been for us 
the pressure of population upon the land's 
resources which with them is constant. 
Poverty, of course, there has been, and 
great inequality of conditions: but there 
has been enough for all, if it were only 
ightly used and distributed; there has 
en opportunity for all; and there has 
never been any such appalling mass of 
destitution as has hung like a cloud over 
the polities of England, for instance, for 
ecade after decade. Ours have, accord- 
ngly, been the problems of a new, growing 
country, of a country not only rich but 
lways swiftly growing richer, and whose 
potentialities of wealth have seemed 
iImost boundless. Quite naturally, there- 
ore, we have been less prudent. less care- 


pe sess. 


ful and economical of our resources, than 
he older countries could afford to be. Our 
polities have been far less concerned than 
heirs have been with the task of making 
meet in material ways, with the 
truggle against poverty—in a word, with 
conomy. This difference still exists. But 
cur advance toward the full utilization of 

r resources, toward the complete occupa- 
on of our immense area, has been very 
apid; and we already begin to feel some 


ends 


f the results of our extravagance and 
astefulness. The best instance is the 


The rise of conservation as an 
ssue marks, accordingly, the beginning of 
ur acceptance of our limitations. It 
marks the end of our youthful recklessness 
nd the beginning of our wrestling with 
he same sort of conditions and problems 
with which the older countries have long 
leen wrestling. The kind of polities which 
seems new to us is, accordingly, in fact, a 
very old kind of politics to Europe. We 
may therefore hope to learn much from 
European experience. 
But not everything. These old questions 
lo not come to us as they came to Europe. 
Our social and industrial 
A New Order development has been in 
in Industry ™any ways unlike theirs. 
Many European forms of 
privilege do not exist among us at all, 


rests. 


while, on the other hand, there has de- 
veloped among us a kind of power of 
wealth which nothing in Europe matches. 
Of course, it is not a question merely of 
conserving and developing wealth. The 
crucial question is always, everywhere, the 
question of distribution—of how wealth 
and power shall be shared. We have no 
aristocracies or monarchies or established 
churches to absorb more than their share; 
but we do have individuals and corpora- 
tions and trusts whose wealth and power 
surpass anything known to Europe, any- 
thing the world ever saw before in the 
way of accumulations and combinations ot 
capital. 

One result of this unprecedented de- 
velopment is the breaking down of com- 
petition in many fields. But some of our 
most cherished principles, some of the 
theories about government and _ society 
which have long been supported among 
us with a positively religious devotion, 
are based on the conception of competition 
as a constant saving force in civilization, 
a foree that steadily makes for fairness 
and justice and the equalizing of condi- 
tions and opportunities. It is hardly too 
much to say, therefore, that in proportion 
to the actual disappearance of competition 
in our industries we find ourselves called 
on to revise our ideas of the relation of 
government to all sorts of economic and 
industrial questions—to the entire prob- 
lem of wealth and the distribution ot 
wealth. The socialists, of seize 
eagerly upon the fact of this great change 
in our industrial life, and consider it a 
complete demonstration of their main con- 
tention. This is not admitted by con- 
servative thinkers, and the great majority 
of our people balk at the socialist pro- 
posals. But even conservative men who 
are candid admit—as President Taft, for 
instance, has done—that unless measures 
are taken promptly to remedy such in 
justices as have come about through the 
change in the industrial order, and to limit 
the power obtained by those individuals 
and groups that have profited most by 
that change, we shall be in danger, when- 
ever the times grow particularly hard, of 
seeing the mass of the discontented turn- 
ing to socialism for relief, 

It is doubtiess this sense of the situa- 
tion which has been the main source of the 

most striking of our 
“Insurgency” recent political develop- 
Explained ments—the Progressive, 
or Insurgent, movement. 
Considered broadly, that movement is a 
demand for government to assert itself 
vigorously as a regulator of the great for 
tunes and the great combinations and as 
a protector of individuals and communities 
against the great fortunes and the great 
combinations. It is charged, indeed, by 
many leaders in the movement—Mr. 
Pinchot, for instance—that government, 
far from playing this réle, has, in fact. 
been playing quite the opposite rdle, that 
it has been, in large measure, the de 
fender and champion, even the instrument 
and tool, of wealth, so that the movement 
may be regarded as necessarily taking the 
form of a protest before 
positive and constructive reform; but re- 
form, construction, the embodying of a new 
idea or principle in law, and the develop- 
ment and application of it in the actual 
working of government—this also clearly 
comes within the wide range of the In- 
surgent, or Progressive, design and pro- 
gramme. Insurgency as a policy seems to 
mean that government, instead of merely 
serving democracy as a protection, shall 
become the aggressive agent of the demo- 
cratic principle. The feeling is that 
modern industrialism has developed forces 
dangerous to the individual, dangerous to 
liberty, and that government is the only 
thing we have strong enough to restrain 
and control those forces, and to protect 
liberty, to protect the individual. Social- 
ism would have government—that is to 
say, the nation, the people, acting through 
yovernment-—take actual possession of the 
railroads, the telegraph lines, and the other 
great properties. The new political im- 
pulse does not go that far or in that di- 
rection, but it does go in the direction and 


course, 


becoming a 


to the length of investing government with 
powers and charging it with duties which 
the founders of our system can _ hardly 
have imagined it would ever assume. 
That at once brings us to a decidedly 
interesting phase of the whole controversy. 
Very grave constitutional 
are bound to 
from the 
ditions and from the new 
demands on government. Can government 
do all that it is asked to do without a new 
charter, a fresh grant of authority from 
the people? Clearly, there will be need, if 
not of the Constitution or 
amendments to the Constitution, then of 
new applications of that great instrument 
Fortunately, the Constitution is broad in 
its scope and general in its provisions. It 
has already proved itself adaptable to con 
ditions and problems that could not have 
specifically foreseen when it was 
framed. Fortunately, the diffieult 
Constitutional questions involved in the 
new issues and in the new programme for 


questions 


What of the 
Constitution? 


arise new con 


changes in 


been 


too, 


government will not have to be decided by 
Congress and the State legislatures, or by 


the President and the Governors, or by 
political conventions and primaries. They 
will go to the courts—on the whole, de 
cidedly the .most successful of the three 
departments of our government—and_ the 


more important of them will go eventually 
to the Supreme Court. Several extremely 
important the kind—im- 
portant for the interests they immediately 
involve, still more important for the ques 
tions of principle they present and for the 
great effect which tue decision of them is 


issues of new 


bound to have on our politieal and indus 


trial future—have already gone to that 
hody. That is what gives to President 


Taft's task of filling the present and pros 
peetive vacancies in the court 
traordinary interest. It is not improbable 


such ex- 
that before he goes out of office he will 
named an actual majority of the 
members of this unmatched tribunal. If 
he does, his choiee may very well affect the 
future of this country more profoundly 
than all the other acts of his administra 
tion put together. The very high standard 
of such judicial appointments as he has 
already made, his own record as a judge. 
and the great esteem in which he holds the 
bench and the legal profession 
things make a suflicient guarantee that he 
will continue to be guided by the right 
principle and choose men who are com 
their known abilities and by 
without 
sideration whatever of their supposed atti- 
tudes toward the specifie causes which it 


have 


these 


mended by 


professional eminence, any con 


is known they will have to help determine. 
rhe task and opportunity which will await 
the men appointed are big enough to at 
tract any ambition. Whether 
from that point of view or from a 
sideration of the dignity and independence 
of the tribunal itself, its freedom from a 
thousand harassing features of the life of 


reasonable 


con 


an executive or a legislator, it is no wonder 
that. the President himself would rather 
have the place he must now give to some 


one else the place so long held by John 


Marshall—than sueceed himself in the 
White House. 
3ut the new issues are not yet com 


pletely made up for the courts to pass on 
far from it. The 
Insurgent programme, 


them : 


The Struggle 

Only Begun bold and sweeping as it 
seems, is still in a form- 
stage: and the country 
yet committed itself to Insurgency. Re- 
action is The under 
attack are powerful politically as well as 
industrially, and can always command the 
services of trained and shrewd political ad- 
vocates and defenders. The war for which 
the assailants of the new kind of privilege 
are enlisted will doubtless prove a long 
one and not a short one. This autumn’s 
elections will be only the first battle, per- 
haps only the first skirmish. Members of 
the generation coming to manhood 
need not fear that the fight will be over 
before they can get a chance to take a 
hand in it. Far more likely, it will stiil 
be going on when the present leaders on 
both sides shall all have disappeared, 


ative has not 


conceivable. forces 


now 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe from 
Contamination 


NEEDA 
Biscuit, in 
their dust tight, 
moisture proof 
package, are 
protected against 
all those harmful 
elements to 
which bulk soda 
crackers are 
open— dust, 
germs, damp- 
ness, odors, 
handling, and 
even insects. 


Maybe you’ve 
seldom thought 
about the matter. 
Maybe you’ve 
never realized 
as you've tried 
to eat a tasteless, 
tough, ordinary 
cracker, what 
uncleanliness 
anddeterioration 
it has gone 
through. 


Be on the safe side!]— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


for a package 
(Never sold 

































































































Has a most delicious flavor. 
Is pure and healthful. 
The ideal food beverage. 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


Genuine has this trade- 
mark on every package 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
SENT FREE 


| WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








“THE STAR” 


° Asbestos Pad 


For Dining 
Tables 





a 


: original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation 

The best Pad manufactured 

Made of a special grade of 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec- 


Asbestos of suffi 


damage by heat and moisture, 
ith double faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless 


to fold to 


tion from 
covered 
made convenient 


away when not in 


Pads and leaves 
size to lay use 


Doily, Chafing-dish and IP Mats of same 
5 to 18 inches, round, square, 


atter 


materials, size 


or ova 
Ask your iler to ww you the STAR Pad. 
\l] Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, “ Star.” 
Write escri ve booklet 

W. KERNEY @ 


L. co. 
246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and removes all odors of the body. You 
need it, winter or fall or summer, in 
hot, crowded places, and for personal 
comfort—everywhere. 

It lasts from bath to bath; one jar 
lasts a long time. 





Easy to use—takes less than a half 
minute. Does not irritate skin, nor 
check perspiration 

25e at drug- and department - stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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door, 


T the 


“a her brother stopped 


¥Ye\ her with a hand on 


nursery 


her shoulder and a 


eA 
is) laugh in his big voice. 
dt 


> 


i} “Cordy, I tell you 
_ 43 right here, I’m scep- 
ST tical about the kids,” 
he declared. * Eas 


bringing them up with no punishments— 


well, it wouldn’t have worked with us, 
you know!” 
“Ah, but they have consequences,” 


“Every bad 
consequence 


Cordelia broke in, eagerly. 
act brings its inevitable 


you will see—just as it does in life. Isn't 
that better than frowns and blows from 
me? Isn’t it infinitely wiser?” 


“We break the colts by kindness—but 
we take the whip along.” He spoke dubi- 
ously. “Well, if I think they need a 
whack or two, I shall say so, that’s all. 
You did in your day, let me remark!” 

“ Bh, mother didn’t know,” 
murmured, and threw the 
“Here is dear Uncle Henry come to see 
Helena and Robert!” The earnestness ot 
inflections raised the announcement 
to the plane of “ Now 


poor she 


back door. 


her 


almost prayer. 


what do you say to Unele Henry, 
darling?” 

“How do you do?” The small, flat, 
monotonous drawl offered an amusing con- 
trast. The big unele, suppressing a 
laugh, looked down into a small, pale, 
inscrutable face. For a bare instant the 
eves were raised to his, but the glance 


was curiously blank, and fell away un- 


responsively before his smile. Released, 


Helena returned at once to her little 
table and her water-colors, paying no 
further attention to the new relative. 


Baby Robert, aged eighteen months, was 
a simpler matter; a poke or two estab- 
lished their relations at 

“And now—we're going down to lunch 
with Uncle Henry!” Cordela went 
with an air of elated climax that should 
have aroused a childish heart to jump- 


onee. 


on 


ings. 

“Mother, I am not hungry. I should 
like to stay and finish my picture.” ‘The 
toneless little voice neither pleaded nor 
protested; 1t merely stated. 


“No, dear. Mother will explain just 
why to you by and by. I want you to 
come now and eat your lunch. Maybe 


there’s something you like!” with a clap 
of enthusiastic palms. Helena’s fathom- 
less glance touched her mother’s face un- 
responsively, then dropped; but she rose 
at once and preceded them to the dining- 
room. 


Tompkins 


ZZ 
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* Soft mouth,” Henry admitted. 
“That’s pretty sharp minding. If she 
always comes up to the reins like 
that—” 

‘But isn’t it a daily experience that 
people will do for love and reason what 
they won't for force?” Cordelia broke in. 
“Helena, at seven, is a perfectly reason- 
able being, because she has been led, 
shown the way, not driven. And it is a 
strange thing, Henry ”—she — paused, 


lowering her voicee—* she is handing down 
to the baby this same guiding of love and 


reason that I have given her, She is the 
most wonderful little mother! And Rob- 








without it grew suddenly insupportab 
He squirmed, scolded, stormed, and |)\s 
mother’s insistent, “ Hurt baby!” ill 
trated by touches of the sharp edge 
fat hand, wholly failed to appe: 
his desire. Jaby preferred consequence 
to denial. Suddenly Helena, who had 
eating diligently, with bent he; 

turned to him, lifting a small fo 

finger. 

* Robert! 
The baby, meeting her still, pale glan 
stared for a moment as though faseir 
ted, then muttered, bubbled, sighed, 
went back to the tame joys of a napkin 
ring. Helena returned 
her chicken. It was oli 
that, a few minutes after 
this exhibition of maturity. 
she should childishly, even 
wantonly, tip over a gla-s 

lap 


his 


been 


Mustn’t!” she said quiet 


of milk, chiefly into her la 
“My darling girl! That 


was careless!” Her mother s 


voice was all love and d 
tress. “See—your clean 
gown is drenched. Ni 
what will be the con- 
quences of such carele-- 
ness?” 

“Leave the table,’ mur- 
mured Helena, dispassi: 
ately. 

“Tm afraid so, lo 
Mother is so sorry! Get 
dry, won't you, dea 


Helena slipped soberly out 
of the room, but they could 
hear her light feet seamper 
ing on the stairs. 

‘You Cordelia 
turned triumphantly to het 
brother. “There is 0 
anger, no punishment—just 


see?” 


inevitable consequences.” 
“We'd have got it pretty 

warm for that,” he = ad- 

mitted, thoughtfully. 





“NOW WHAT DO YOU SAY TO UNCLE, DARLING 2” 


ert minds her twice as well as he does 
me, It’s almost hypnotie, the way 
the little thing can control and direct 
him. <And they don’t know the word 
s-l-a-p!” 


“Well, yvou’re a wonder,” Henry con- 
ceded, but provisionally. 

There was certainly truth in the claim 
that Helena had a strong influence over 
her baby brother. Early in the 
Robert, from high-chair, beeame so 
enamored of a dish that life 


meal 
his 


cut-glass 








“Yes; anger, reproache- 
slapped hands, resentme 
And we would have left 1 
She’s got the gist of the 
experience, the necessary part. Now 
the modern way better? She won't 
do it again.” Henry’s thoughtfulness had 


Increased, 


table disgraced. 
isn't 


“She didn’t want to come to lune! 
he said, suddenly. 

“No. She is so absorbed in her paints, 
she doesn’t want to do anything els: 


was the indulgent answer. 

“Him,” murmured Henty. “I don't 
believe she will do it again,” he added 
presently. “ Interesting child—very!” 

It had rained that morning, and in tiie 
afternoon Helena stated a preference for 
the nursery the wet garden; but 
after submitting to an earnest talk on 
hygiene and the need of fresh air, sie 
went readily forth with Robert and the 
nurse. It the nurse who sent her 
ten minutes later, because of leak- 
ing rubbers. 

‘But where are your new ones, d: 
ling?” urged her mother. They 
tweniy minutes in the search, but fins! 


over 


was 


hack, 


spe t 


ly had to give up hygiene for thit 
day. Not till the next morning, when 
a little playmate called to beg that 
Helena might “come over,” did thes 


reappear—down behind the nursery woo: 
box. 

“It is very queer how they got ther« 
wondered Cordelia. 

“I think Robert was playing with then 
yesterday.” said little Helena. "a 
think so—I am not sure,” she added, care- 
fully. 

‘You were a clever little daughter to 
find them,” said her mother, fondly. 

“May F stay to luneh if Gladyss 
mother asks me?” 

“No, darling. You haven't been very 
well, and mother likes to know just what 
you eat. Come home at twelve, won't 
you?” 


i 








at 























~ Yes, mother.” The toneless 
betrayed no disappointment. 
went to the window to smile after the two 
little figures. 


answer 
Cordelia 


*[ sometimes fear that Helena is al- 
yost too docile.” she said. “ When | re- 
ember how we fussed—! You don’t 


think she is weak, do you, Henry?” 
“Weak! My dear Cordy, she’s steel— 
eranite—we're that child! 
Veak!” It shout, and he 
‘peated it on a still higher key. “ She's 
ot the bit in her teeth from the moment 
~lie wakes up im the 
ig to have her own way if the sky falls! 
Veak—my Lord!” 

“Oh, Henry, you are too absurd.” 
lia Was amused. “ You ought to marry 
nd learn something about children. 
tobert’s a little rebel, if like, but 


paper beside 


was almost a 
morning—she’s 


Cor- 


you 





ing to-day,” he said, rising. ‘So Helena 
is going to stay to lunch, after all!” 
“Well, after the cook had taken all 
that trouble—their names on the cakes 
and all that—and Gladys was weeping— 


Sponge-cake is harmless enough. But I 
would so much rather have her home! 


Mrs. White is not modern about diet and 
hygiene.” 
*L wonder how the cook came to make 


the mistake?” mused Henry. 


He was watching for his niece when 
she came home that afternoon, and fol- 
lowed her to the nursery. He found her 


embracing Robert with the fervor of re- 


union, fussily maternal, but obviously 
sincere. Henry took a chair facing the 
group. 

‘You are fond of your brother, aren't 


you, Helena?” he began. Ller brief, veiled 





HE FOUND HER EMBRACING 


Helena—really and truly, she’s almost 
too good. The way she will take care ot 


Robert, for instance—I can leave them al. 
lone together for hours. You ought to 
ear other mothers talk about her.” 
“She isn’t weak,” the 
inswer. “* Don’t you worry about that!” 
Henry happened to be present, a couple 
ft hours later, when his sister was sum- 
noned to the telephone. The broken con- 
him smiling deeply behind 


was dogged 


ersation set 
is newspaper. 
“Why, that is too bad! Helena 


wen very well lately, and I told her... 


hasn’t 


Oh, of course sponge-cake is very simple. 

. Well, if the cook has gone to all that 
trouble, 1 You are very 
vood, Mrs. White, to want her. Yes, she 
But just give her simple things, 


suppose... 


can stay. 


won't vouy... Why, the dear little 
soul! Tell her it is all right—mother 
is willing that she should stay... . Oh, 


| am sure of that. You are very good. 
(sood-by ! 

“ Henry, isn't 
ad understood 


Hlelena 


cook 
that 
had 
you 


it annoying! The 
from the children 
stay to lunch, and 
What 


was to 
little 
smiling at?” 

Henry 
thoughtful) palm. 


made special— are 
his With a 


* Paper's rather amus- 


erased expression 


ROBERT WITH THE FERVOR OF REUNION 


glance met his only for an instant. but 
she answered with childish simplicity. 


“Oh ves. L love him better than any 


thing. I’ve never wanted my dolls since 
1 had him.” 

“She’s real wonderful with him,” put 
in the nurse, admiringly. “He don't 
mind no one else. It aint easy.” she 


added, confidentially, “this bringing ‘em 


up without no—well, you know what, 
sir!” 

Henry nodded understandingly.  ‘ Hel- 
ena, come here,” he said, as the nurse 


left the room with Robert’s empty bow! 
and cup. She obeyed at once, but so re- 
luctantly that he felt half ashamed of the 


superior strength that coerced her as 
he lifted her to his knee. “ You are a 
very clever little girl,” he said, looking 
keenly into the small, pale tace.  * Clev- 
erer, perhaps, than even your mother 
knows—aren’t you?” The downeast face 
remained obstinately blank. “It’s hard 


to be a little, weak girl, and yet want 
your own way so awfully, isn’t it?’ he 
went on with confidential sympathy. “1 
always wanted my own way just as hard 
as vou do, but T was big and strong and 
I could fight for it. But L know exactly 


how you feel, Helena. So L hope we're 
going to be friends, vou and 1.” There 
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was not a gleam of response. She might 
have been the dullest little girl in Chris- 
tendom; and the disturbing thought that 
perhaps she really was, and that he had 
been misreading her, checked his speech. 
He still faltering the idea 
when Cordelia appeared in the doorway. 

“ Henry, the wringer is misbehaving. | 
wonder if you could fix it’” she began. 
* Darling, you will take care of Robert 
for half an hour?’ Nurse is in the laundry 


was before 


if vou need her. T am glad you and 
Uncle Henry are becoming such friends,” 
she added, with a smile for the tableau 
she had interrupted. 

Henry followed to the laundry, but 
presently returned for a serew-driver. 


He had come up the back stairs, and, as 
he turned to the front of the 
voice from the nursery made 

‘Robert mustn't! No, 
must mind! Robert knows what happens 
when he doesn’t mind Helena!” 

A mumble of detiance followed by 
Helena jumped to 
feet and stood for a moment at the open 
nursery listening intently. Henry, 
who had slipped into the room adjoining, 
not The 
closed with ominous quiet. 

What happened when 
mind Helena’ The uncle felt an over- 
whelming desire to know, and, stealing 
to the nursery door, he opened it a noise- 


house, a 
him pause. 
no, naughty— 


Was 


a small erash. her 


door, 


was seen, nursery door was 


Robert didn't 


less inch. His gasp of swallowed laugh 
ter would have betrayed him if Helena 


When, in that 
Was the 
the un 


had not been so absorbed. 
household, had she learned how? 

knowledge in the blood’ Or had 
happy experiences of little playmates en 
lightened her’ Robert 
Helena’s small knee at the historie angle. 


was turned across 


and the slipper was descending with tem 
perate but honest Even little 
mouth had the expression; it 
firm but though it 
said, “* This hurts me more than it 


zeal, her 
traditional 
was sorrowful, as 
hurts 
you!” 

An 
screw-driver in hand, he slipped quietly 
down the stairs again. His face, when he 
reappeared in the laundry, red 
that his sister reproached him for hurry 


indignant roar followed Henry. as, 


was so 


ing. 

“Say, Cordy.” he began, his eves fixed 
on the serew he tightening, “ how 
long Robert will be able to tell 
things—say what happens to him and all 
that?” 


Was 
before 


“Oh, not for a good many months. He 
is backward about speaking—he hasn't 


any words at all vet. Were the children 


all right?” Cordelia added as he = said 
nothing. 

“First rate. Couldn't be better,” was 
the emphatic answer. “Good idea, let- 
ting Helena take care of Robert. Vad 


leave them together a lot, if 1 
Clever child, that.” 


were vou 








“Oh. we do.” said the mother, fondly. 
‘Now don't you begin to see the value 
of the modern method, Henry’ Would 
they be any better for slapping?” 

Henry’s face was bent abruptly over 
his work 

“It wouldn't do, with Helena.” he con- | 
ceded, “and Robert “—his voice shook a 
little—-" 1 guess Robert) doesn't need it. 
Cordy. There now, that’s fixed. Any 


thing else y” 











As through the purple dark a 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


BY MYRTLE REED 


My dear, the little things I did for you 


To-day have brought me comfort, one by one, 


shaft 


Strikes far at dawn, and changes dusk to blue: 

The little things it cost me naught to do 
Remembering how slow life’s sands may run, 
To-day a web of purest gold have spun 

Across the gulf that lies between us two. 


Oh, dead and dear, the many little things! 
The loving words [| did not fail te say, 
The kiss at parting, the caressing touch— 
What shriven peace to me the memory brings 
And weeping at your open grave to-day, 
No single pang because | did too much! 


of sun 
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Trade Mark 


“it 


The Skin Soap 


We are making our 
twenty-four millionth cake 


Every day the conditions of city Ie ie 
creasing the number of complexions that are 
not good Soot and dirt, bad air, the stress 
and strain and livin how their effect 
on the skin Increasing numbers of lhow, 
harsh, as well as rough and spotted Ws are 


the result 


Re-supplies what is exhausted 
from the skin 


For thirty years Woo y's Facial Soap | 
been used by tho s for the sl I 
If, Woodbury realized that successes are ma 
by specialists, and e devote entire { 
to the skin and its needs Ii r | ‘ 
what is exhausted from the skin by the 


ditions we now live under The f t 
gives the skin at its first use is a promise of 
what its steady use does, 
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The NOSE PORES 


How to reduce the 


Complexior ther e fl t ite 
by the consy e por ] 

ipply i m 1 f 
keep the 4 t 1 
ip, collect d u 

Begin toni 

Writ t ' f er ’ 
hold itt r Dot t \ 
the heat | expander he pore 
lather of Woodbury’ ba si K t 
Phen rinse thoro y in « r t 
witer 

Woodbur Facial Soay 

vets asa stimulant \ 

went it ood ‘ 

irged) pore tk tl n ‘ 

, The " 
in texture as your cheek 


Commence now to get its benefits 


Use Woodbury’s re It « 
No one hesitate the 4 t ft t 
\ toma { fact t i 
inds, for it d t 
two to three ‘ ' ' 
Kor four cents we ‘ 
of Wood he suc Sony 1 
ples of Wood Facial Soap, WW 1 
Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Po 
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Use Brenlin in ecru with rich tan walls and ceiling, and 


the effect will be immediately noticeable. Brenlin 
doesn’t bag or wrinkle; it hangs straight and smooth. 


Brenlin wears 
so much better 


It keeps your windows looking 
right, continues to give satisfaction 
**fill- 


Brenlin 1s made entirely without the 
and 


ing” that falls out and makes the cracks 
pinholes so often seen in ordinary shades. It 
doesn't develop wrinkles, doesn’t bag or fade. 

The difference in the way it is made makes 
the difference in wear, makes Brenlin actually 
the material you can put up. 


The three grades of window shades 


“filling; six - foot 
, pull and mount 


heapest 


-ntirely without 
>, with bracket 
or, HOC 


Brenlin-—mace 





Camargo the best standard made high-grade opaque 
shade on the market 












Myama st serviceable medium. priced shade made 

All are ma I f m 1 with its 
name rf g t o 
for it e 
Oo t 4 y y 
Write f k nd s of 

r dealer If es you 
1 Wr 

Cas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 

2046-2056 READING Roap CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Look for the marking BRENLIN 
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of samples 
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BISHOP “FURNITURE | 


87-99 lonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Make The Home Beautiful 


Whether you are furnishing your 
new e or refitting your 
present one it is essential that the 
color of your rugs should be in 
with your plan of decor- 
or boudoir, hall, library or 
den Thread and Thrum Rugs liendan 
air of distinction and individuality 
that has made them famous from 
coast to coast. Made in any color or 
combination of colors you desire, 
of high class wool orcamel’s hair— 
seamless, reversible, heavy and 
durable. Write for our color card 
Rag ES A and price list to 
“You choesethe Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 


Thread and Thrum Workshop, Auburn, N.Y, F 


* . 
If You Are a China Painter 
or Potter, this magazine is essential to | 
your happiness. Price $4.00 the year. 

$1.00 three months. Sampie copy 1Cc 

Keramic Studio Pub. C 
6 Peari St., Dept. G, $ 














Keramic 


“Studio 


Lo 90 





Oe 
Syracuse, N. Y | 
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DESIRABLE HALLS 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 

















Hi ideal inall is 
T one that. ex- 
presses a gra- 
eious, dignified wel- 


come to all who enter 


its door, being neither 


too intimate hor too 
distant for true hos- 
pitality. It is the 
golden mean between 
the hall which serves 
as a family sitting- 
room and the tiny 
entryway which 


of us remember 
in the 
grand- 


many 
unpleasantly 
of our 
mothers. 
Surely 
could 
appropriate 
living-room 


homes 


nothing 
more in- 
than a 
entrance- 


be 














towns are indeseril 
ably beautiful. TI 
prospective house 
builder will obtaim 
great inspiration by 
studying the = archi 
teectural books in 
which many of thes: 
staircases are illus 





trated and describe 
in detail. He will be 
struck first with the 
graceful lines’ wit! 
the accompanying 
sweep of the hand 
rails and their fina 
swirl at the newel 
posts. Some of then 
sweep gracefully 
around throughout 
their entire length, 
but the most beauti- 4 
ful ones and thos 


best adapted to a hall 
of moderate size have 
a landing half-way 
up. From that point 








hall. It has the same 
disadvantage as a 
front door entering 
directly into the main 
living-room, as any 
one may testify who 
has played the em- 
barrassing part of a 
stranger thrust unexpectedly into the 
midst of a family group. One does not 
wish to be introduced into the heart of 
any family as the front door opens. Bet- 
ter far a retired spot in a more or less 
forbidding entry, where one may wait 
until quite sure that the family wishes 
to be “at home.” Moreover, the sudden 
entrance of a stranger into the midst of 


an informal gathering, whether composed 
entirely of members of the family or in- 


cluding guests, is most embarrassing for 
them The situation is trying for 
every one and should be avoided 1f possible. 

It is not to present the 
advantages of the tiny box-like entryway, 


too. 


necessary dis- 


with its solitary table and black horse- 
hair chair, or of the equally repellent 
long narrow hall of the modern apart- 
ment. We do not voluntarily choose halls 
of this kind and are obliged to practise 
unlimited forbearance in enduring them. 
At least let us refrain from economizing 
on gas in halls of this kind. Let us not 


expect our guests to feel a sense of warm 
hospitality when, upon entering from the 
outer sunshine, they are to feel 
their blindly and announce their 
names to a wraith of a maid, who disap- 
pears they know not whither. 


obliged 


Way 


The perfect hall is the wide Colonial 
hall that runs from the front to the back 
of the house. Here broad doors, standing 


hospitably on either side, reveal 
tempting vistas, and a delightful glimpse 
of a garden or sweeping lawn through the 
rear The principal beauty of the 


hall depends upon its architecture Chere 


open 


door. 


are wonderful opportunities for the arechi- 


tect, and 
with their 
It is infinitely easier to plan 
a successful 
pendent largely upon its fur- 
nishings for its beauty than a 
hall very few furnish- 
ings are possible or desirable. 
Moreover, the architect who 
remember that the 
at once the centre, 
and backbone of a 
making the first, last, 
and deepest impression upon 
any one entering it, is making 
a serious mistake, and will 
fail of a good result. 

The hall itself must be wide 
as well as long, the entrances 


numerous difficult 


living-room de- 


where 


not 
hall is 
front, 
house, 


does 


into the adjoining rooms 
must be large rather than 
small, and properly placed, 
both as to their relation to 
each other and to give agree- 
able vistas into the rooms. 


The front door must be simple 
but beautiful and appropriate, 


and the stairease—! That is 
where the greatest oppor- 
tunity and the greatest difli- 
culty lie. It may be broad, 
sweeping, and graceful, with 
wonderfully beautiful — lines, 
or it may be narrow, steep, 
and inexpressibly ugly. 

Some of the staircases in 


houses of Salem, Baltimore, 


1es 


attendant chances for 


the 
and other 


ONE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED HALLS WITH LANDSCAPE PAPER 


as 


well, 
mistakes, 


the stairs may go back 
and up on both sides 
or on only one side. 

The 
old 


fully 


spindles and newel-posts of these 
many of them 
and even carved. 


staireases 
turned 


are beauti 


rhe ques- 























A SUGGESTION FOR’AN EFFECTIVE HALL 


Colonial 
old 
































A BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HALL AND STAIRCASE 


tion is frequently asked as to what parts 
of the Colonial are painted 
white and what parts are stained mahog- 
any, when the finish of the hall 
There is no fixed rule, but usu- 
ally the rail and the treads are mahogany, 
and the spindles and “ rises” white. The 
practicability of dark the parts 
upon which the hands or feet constantly 
rest makes it a rule easy to remember. 
There are frequent exceptions to this rule, 
however, exceptions that are perfectly _per- 
missible. A carpeted staircase often has 
white treads. 
In studying 
themselves, 


staircase 


general 
is white. 


having 


either the Colonial halls 
the photographs of them, 
with their method of 
breaking the length of a long hall with an 
arch—not a grilled opening, but a beauti- 
ful open arch, 

Panelled walls, white, 
or oak, are of particularly appro- 
priate for a hall, but they are also expen- 
sive. If we cannot have them panelled 
from floor to may, perchance, 
compromise on a wainseot of wood, not 
burlap paper with chair-rails and 
figured papers in different colors above. 
If we cannot fave wood, let us cover the 
entire wall with a landscape. or a 
toned paper, the size of the figure suited 
to the size of the hall. For a very sma!l 
hall a plain paper is best, or one matching 
that in one of the rooms adjoining so the 
the two will be drawn together. 


or 


one is impressed 


either mahogany 


course 


ceiling we 


or 


self- 
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SUMMER 





BY LYDIA LEBARON WALKER 


an 


JEWELRY 








EWELRY this season is peculiarly jewelry suited to the summer wardrobe. 

J appropriate to the summer girl. This The vogue of the low collar invites all 

fascinating creature with her frills sorts of pretty neck ornaments, such 

and graces immediately suggests pretty as pendants, sautoirs, lavallieres, and 

raiment and dainty ornament. It is just brooches. The very newest thing is the 

— this quality, daintiness, that is the pro- medallion. Just now the name signifies 
TI the shape, rather than the decora- 
me tion. It is a flat. eireular orna- 
haas ment, generally about the size of 
b an ordinary medal, and in open- 

chi work design or effect. This motif 
ie ligures largely in all jewelry. The 

pendant is the favorite form. It 

is the lace-like texture that makes 

it so pleasing as a summer acces- 











sory. The rifts in the pattern show 
elusive of shimmering 
summer the beauty of 
the design may be enhanced by a 
backing of black moiré 
Diamonds or rhinestones and pearts 
are lavishly used. Occasionally a 
central gem, or a touch of enamel, 
will give a glow of The 
delicate metal-work is’ invariably 
the cool gray of platinum, silver, 
French metal. 
style, at least one medallion, pref- 


glimpses 


dresses, or 


ribbon. 


eolor. 


or To be in correct 


erably a pendant, should find its 
way into your jewel-casket. In- 
expensive as well as costly crea- 


tions may be found, so the price is 
not a barrier. No one need hesitate 
to wear the exquisite reproductions. 
They are decidedly artistic, as the 
illustration indicates. 

A ribbon woven of 
tiny gem being threaded into the 
design, is the latest sautoir. ‘This 
pearl mesh necklace is an innova 
tion. 


pearls, each 








nounced feature of present bijouterie. 
There is a delicacy about it that is in 
charming consonance with thin dresses. 


and lace work are simu- 
lated in semi-precious metals. Filmy, gos- 
samer effects are produced at marvellously 
low prices. 

It may be interesting to know how the 


Cobweb, crochet, 





light and airy effects are produced. If 
you examine the crochet or lace work 
you will find it is made in two ways. 


Fine wires may be twisted, as in filigree 
work, or the metal may have depth, while 
only a_ thin presented. The 
latter is called knife-edge work and is 
generally used. spiderweb 
work, one of the very latest 
done in knife-edge. Platinum is best suit- 
ed to this fine work. 
almost equally effective, 
ference in price is enormous. 

Besides the gossamer work just 
seribed there are other ornamentations 
that deserve a little attention. One should 
be versed in fashions in jewelry as well 
as in dress before making purchases. 
Enamel] is decidedly in evidence, The com- 
bination of engine-turning and _trans- 
parent enamel makes a rich decoration. 
It is in line with the veiled or “ double” 
effects which are the craze in dress just 
now. The design is clearly discernible 
under the enamel, just as the pattern of 
silk shows through a chiffon or voile. 

With this inkling of what to look for, 
we may turn our attention to selecting 


“lve is 
edge i 


Cobweb, or 
fancies, is 





however, is 
the dif- 


Silver, 
while 


de- 
























A NECKLACE AND MEDALLION 


THE SUMMER GIRL’S BUCKLES AND ACCESSORIES 


A charming lavalliere deserves 
mention. It has a pendant of the 
transparent enamel which is 
popular in Paris. Each leaf and petal is 
a separate cloison filled with soft-toned 
enamel, the shades of which are influenced 


so 

















THE NEW NECK-PINS AND BANDS 


by the color of the gown beneath, The 
hues are most delicate over white. 

It may be surprising to hear that Dutch 
collar-pins have gone. It is only the 
name, however, that is passé. Pierrot 
pins have taken their place. The fan- 
shaped Pierrot pin has the advantage of 
following the lines of the frock where it 
meets at the throat. Bar pins are in the 
ascendency. A becoming accessory to be 
worn with Pierrot collars is a black velvet 
collarette with jewelled ornament. 


The shirtwaist girl may revel in 
buckles and belt-pins this summer. The 
variety is bewildering. One of the 


prettiest of the belt pins is illustrated; 
the distinct novelty about it is the foiling 
of the filigree design with rich velvet. 

The powder-pencil is a clever invention. 
It yields of its store by pressing the point- 
ed tip. By turning a silver band the tip 
locks. The smaller trinket holds the wee 
bottle of perfume. 

The fashion of going hatless in hot 
weather makes the dressing of the hair a 
matter of importance. Among the many 
coiffure ornaments, the circular one show- 
ing the medaJlion influence is new. 
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SR ‘This car holds fast at 45 degrees 


with a normal pressure of the foot 


The Detroit is made 
entirely in our own 
shops with infinite 
pains as to choice of 
material and mechan- 
ical harmony. 


The Detroit literature 
tells of fifty practical 
advantages resulting 
from its flawless con- 
struction. 







1 


\ 


i 
Chana. Oise 


Forinstance, take the vital item of your safety. 


Five braking surfaces, 80 inches more than 
any other electric, contribute to your ab- 
solute control of the car under every 
condition of driving. 


There are foot brakes to each rear hub ; one 
to the motor, operated by the controller ; 
one to each end of the counter shaft, 








i 


LECT RIG 
tested to operate on a grade of 45 degrees 
with a normal pressure of the foot. 


A series of official mileage tests are being 
made by a Detroit equipped with an 
Edison A-6 Battery. 

These runs start from the Edison factory at 
Orange, N. J. They cover routes over 
country roads and hills through New 
Jersey. 

The DETROIT has already made 
several of these runs, ranging 
from 100 to 131 miles on a single 
discharge of the battery. 

The final results of these tests will prove 
conclusively the dependability of the 
Detroit and the superior mileage ol 
the Edison battery. 

Get the Detroit Electric and the Edison 
books and learn about this splendid car 
and its wonderful battery. 


| ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. H B, DETROIT, MICH. 
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** Elastica Stands the Rocks "’ 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 


Avenue, Chicago. 


What the Book Tells You 


Our book tells the right way to treat every sort 
of floor. It tells how to give to natural wood floors 
a lustre that endures. 

It tells how to protect painted floors with Elastica 
Floor Finish —how to re- 














only by the 


29 Broadway, 
Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


KNOW THE FACTS 


ABOUT 


FLOOR FINISH 


There is a vast difference 
Finishes. Know the difference before 
you finish your floors. Write today 
for our Free book, “How to Finish 

Floors.” It has been prepared 

by experts and is based on the 

actual results of our 40 years’ 





in Floor 


experience. This book protects 
you. With it we send you, 
FREE, a handsome celluloid 


paper cutter and book mark 
combined; something you need 
and want. Just ask for book 
No. 70. 

Write today. 

New York; 


armour 


2620 


You will be astonished, for there Is no other floor 
finish like it. We ask you to judge by this actual 


sample what such finish means on your floors 
Another Convincing Test 


Here is another way by which have show: 
how Elastica out asts a 





we 











new them. It tells how to Wa drcmamente deestal 
multiply the life of linoleum T lass with Elastica Floor 
and oil cloth. Finish Ther erous 
other sheet f glass with 
It tells you why Elastica gS finishes called ustic.”” | 
Floor Finish is the only i “ e ut ther —y - 
finish so tough that heels MARK. ia ‘pee Beg i 
. inish of knite 
and casters don’t mar it. ee Kiastien | r Finish 
Why water doesn’t turn it ee comes off a str ke rit 
white. Why you don’t need Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. bon. Kvery other floor finish 
to care for it. Why you All others are imitations. cracks and flies t oe 
4 3 Ask your dealer f le 
don’t need to retouch it will not supy nd 
constantly as you do other F] OOR FINISH your order anc shig 
floor finishes. it direct 
. . “ ° ” 
Prove Elastica This Way Beware of the Word “Elastic 
called “elastic,” but they 
We will send with the book a sheet of paper Other flo "* “we es i SE & they 
i > } w oats « , . Wo finite are not like Elastica. 
finished with two coats of Elastica Floor Finish. There le just that difference between Klastios 
You can crumple this paper into a_ ball—stamp Floor Finish and other hen the finish is used 
it with your heels—yet this finish will not crack. on floor Prove it yourself Write for the book 
You can soak it in water and it won’t turn white. ind coated paper today. (5) 
Elastica Floor Ask 
Finish is made Your 
Dealer 
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THIS COLPON CUT HERE 




















{ a Stern’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 















“HLS Stern Ostrich Wenther ed f 
7 806— Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





NEATLY INITIALED 
Shopping Bags 


fancy yes aac 
hand bag, ! 


f h little time and ne muble 
fold in Needle sper De partme nt« I oan re. 
r REIS PUNO | 
ppe 


umpl ur Initial, 


a oes 


Over the Quickest “Bargain Sounter” in the World. | 
You can buy the famous RIDGEWOOD 
CLOTHS. Any length. Wholesale prices. 
Finest Cloth in America for Suitings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, Raincloths, etc. 
Big variety. Samples Free, State 
arment planned. Color pre- 
Roel Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money 
back. 


FISABRO, 
G42 Broadway 
New York 














Mills, 
700 Main St. 
Holyoke, 


BUNIONS 


Relieved and Cured 


ENLARGED JOINTS s3x<Ses 


ACHFELDT’S (Patent) 
‘PERFECTION’ TOE SPRING 














worn at night without inconvenience, with 
x spplin use. Sent on 

upprova refu not as repre- 
USE we IMPROVED INSTEP ance SUPPORTER 

t en-down inste | me your foot trouble 
It will ease your ‘MIND. Iw Ase Your TSEET Send out! f 

t. Full particulars plain sealed envelope 

M. \CHPELDT. sFgot Specialist 

Dept. R. C. West 23d cee, B. ¥. 





The Berkshire ‘Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
= ates for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 

nlignant and benign new growths Conducted by a 


physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sa.atorium, North Adams, Massach 


usetts 


| electrie tram-lines and automobiles, 
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READING IN 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


THE 


HOME 











seem to be cer- 
when we 
the flow of 
more clearly 
and when 


HERE 
tain 

notice 
A events 


© than others 


ages 
ages 






the constant shifting 
whieh is human his- 
tory is more distinet- 


lv visible. So it is in 
the present day. We can literally see the 
old order crumbling and the new that re- 
places it seems in its newness to be hardly 
order at all, but just ehange, The in- 
crease in the speed of living 
amazing in the last generation. The tele- 
phone, the cable, wireless telegraphy, the 
motor- 
boats and motoreycles, above all the tele- 
phone—these things have done away with 
the old-time privacy of families, and, 
whether we like it or not, have done much 
toward loosening the family bonds. 


has been 


TUE FAMILY BOND 
retained the 


family Bible- 


families have 
old-time practice of daily 

reading and prayer’ How many mothers 
read with their children? How many 
families gather about the lamp at night 
to hear books of common read 
aloud? And yet, just now is perhaps the 
when these habits are more than ever 
How many families take their 
amusements together? The goes off 
to camp for the summer, the daughter 
series of visits, the father works 
and the mother has the world 
through. 1 looking at a 
beautiful Pennsyl- 


How many 


interest 


time 
needed, 
son 


pays a 
at home, 
to wander was 


wonderfully home in 


vania, not long sinee—a lovely Colonial 
house, beautiful gardens, mile-long hedges 


“Tf the people who 


of roses—and saying: 


own this are not perfectly happy they 
have no right to live.” But my com- 
panion, who knew the country, replied: 
“Oh no, they are not happy. They have 


houses as fine as this—one in 
and one in 


three other 


the city, one at the seashore, 


the mountains—and they are all closed 
most of the time because some of the 
family prefer to travel abroad and the 


others are off at schools and sanitariums.” 
This very facility for getting about 
arates the family and emphasizes different 
tastes and separate standards. Never be- 
fore has the need been so great for family 
interests and habits. 


sep- 


CHARACTER AND CULTURE 


Never before, perhaps, has character 
seemed, too, to be so closely allied to 
culture. It is not so very long ago that 


character was based upon supernatural 


beliefs. What one thought about heaven 
and hell, and the hierarchies of the 


angels—these determined what one might 
and might not do in this life. But, little 
by little, life has become more related to 
the immediate. Not what one is going to 
do after death, but what one chooses to 
do with the moment in hand, has come to 
be the vital issue. How far one can pene- 
trate into the nature of cause and effect, 
how far character can control destiny, 
these are the vital questions of to-day. 
One’s views upon such topics as these de- 
pend very largely upon reading, upon the 
matter given the mind to feed upon. One’s 
character grows up from the soil of one’s 
culture. ‘“ Who has spent his maturity 
translating the Greek lyric poet cannot 
be a cad,” said a scholar when the reputa- 
tion of a certain man was im question. 
Out of the fulness of the heart, undoubted- 
i a man must think and act. According 
to the thoughts we put into the mind wil 
our reaction upon life be, and it is in view 
of this that one’s plea is for a renewal of 
the old habit of reading in the family. 


BAD TASTE AND GOOD TASTE 


Bad taste is as natural as weeds. Chil- 
dren allowed, as they are in this free 
country, to read what and as they will, 


will gravitate instinctively to the poor, the 
mean, the tawdry. It is instinetive as 


breathing, as easy as degeneration, as 


natural as sliding down-hill, to gravitate 
to that which is the special curse of our 
own land—the cheap and the easy. One 
would almost like, in view of this over- 
whelming insurgent democracy let- 
ters, to make illuminated texts of Rus- 
kin’s advice about reading for children, 
and hang it on the nursery walls in place 
of the new-art duck and chicken 
Choose a book for what is in it, 
is out of it: 
worth or dignity or 


into 


posters, 
not what 
choose it for some good or 
ideal it has; 


Choose it 


not be- 
ever for 
For 


cause it is harmless, 
its vitality, not for 
the training and the 
childish taste, there some one 
willing to read aloud; to gather 
the children together, and read the books 
that have a definite content and are valu- 
able not merely for large print, easy 
and general vacuity. The time is 
not wasted or lost. As life is constituted 
the greatest and easiest ex- 
tensions of life is through books; and 
there is a definite tightening of the family 
bond when the children remember in"Tater 
life the thoughts, the characters, the in- 
cidents, that their little minds 
through the voice. TT know 
little family the childish 
diseases are all recalled as periods of par- 
ticular pleasure when certain fields of 
literature were opened up and more fully 
exploited than was possible during normal 
periods. The time of the measles was 
pleasantly spent in an obseure Adirondack 
village, in a darkened where the 
mother sat in the single ray of light let 
through the shutters with Lang’s transla- 
tion of Homer. There in the half-light the 
Greek lived and wrought and be- 
came part and parcel of the mind and 
make-up of a little boy and girl beginning 
life’s pilgrimage anew. The whooping- 
cough was indissolubly bound to “ Leila’ 
on a desert island, and * Leila” at home. 
Another more serious throat trouble was 
assuaged by Mallory’s Morte d’Arthur, 
read in the quairt old English, with 
which, after a chapter or two, the little 
folk were perfectly familiar. <A certain 
governess used to describe to me the scenes 
of her own childhood when Dickens had 
just begun to write and when nearly every 
family in Cambridge had a representative 
sent to meet the ships coming in from 
England, to get the new instalments of 
the “ Pickwick Papers” as they 
With what eagerness did the 


its bloodlessness. 
tending then of the 
must be 


some one 


words, 


now, one of 


reached 
mother’s one 


where Various 


room, 


heroes 


arrived. 
family 


gather about the lamp at night to read to- 


I mysetf observed how close 
Dickens were to 


gether then! 
a bond the writings of 


that entire family when they were old 
people, in the decade between the seven- 
ties and eighties; they had catehwords 
and jokes and quotations galore; they 
knew the folk from  Dickens’s books 
exactly as if they had lived with them. 


And it was a common fund of knowledge 
and happiness. They had read the books 
together, and when they began to say, 
“Do you remember?” they were sure of 
response. 

Perhaps if the heads of families, even in 


the rush of modern life, would undertake: 


to set the standard of the family reading 
a little tiny check might be given to the 
overflowing of the pools of the platitudi- 
nous in which all real literature threatens 
to be drowned to-day. If the child is to 
read Pete the Penman and Tim the Tin- 
ner because they are easy and he can man- 
age them without help, naturally there will 
be a demand for the same kind of thing 
slightly advanced later on. And then, be- 
cause there is always a gentle but irresisti- 
ble coercion over a man’s character and 
conduct from what he reads, the acts and 
the judgments and the capacities that flow 
from that person will be on the level of 


those of Pete the Penman, rather than 
on the level of King Arthur or Ulysses. 
THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 
It is perhaps not altogether advan- 


tageous that the school is completely out- 
stripping the home in overlooking the 
reading of the child. There may be cases 
where a mother is foreed to let the teacher 





choose the child’s books and foster the 
child’s thought. But it is, at best, but a 


makeshift for the nursery shelf furnished 


by the mother and for that hour or two 
daily before the fire iv winter, or under 
the trees in summer, where the little 
brood gather beside her and all take in 


the material of the soul’s upbuilding to- 
Who does not linger with pleas- 
ure the fond Celtie phrase, “ He’s 
making his soul.” We are making souls 
a great deal oftener than we realize. And 
if every word that a man utters shall 
finally count in the summing-up of the 
soul, no shall word that he 
reads count. For our thoughts. after all, 
ean but cling about the material we give 
them. 


gether. 
over 


less every 


THE NURSERY SHELF 

On the nursery shelf it is well to begin 
with a simple Mother 
such is to be found—printed in wholesome, 
garish color on linen. It should be flanked 
by Edwin Lear’s Book, Steven- 
son's Child’s Garden of Verses, Christina 
Rossetti’s Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. These 
books, with an adapted Arabian Nights, 
last very well for the first five years, and 
then Plutarch’s Lires, all the King Arthur 


good, Goose—it 


Vonsense 


Ning-Song, 


books, Longfellow’s Poems, Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes, Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, The Just So Stories, the Jungle 
Books, Esop’s) Fables, La Fontaine's 


Fables, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, 
Mr. Wind and Madame Rain, Mrs. Gatty’s 
Parables from Nature.-a selection of Miss 
Yonge, Mrs. Ewing. and Miss Edgeworth. 
should carry the child on for five 
more, When the child is ten years old one 
cannot do better than take Ruskin’s advice 
and turn it loose in any good library of lit- 
erature to browse at will. Protect it from 
too many periedicals and all current fic- 
tion, which is really only a form of opium, 
and the child’s reading will take care of it- 
self. More especially is this so if the taste is 
formed by the family reading. If a child 
learns to know Scott and Dickens, Thack- 
eray., Jane Austen, the Brontés, Mrs. 
kell, and the best of Hardy by hearing 
father or mother read aloud, he will not 
easily be amused by the cheaply concocted 
small novel, which falls from the press a 
score or two a week. Not that current 
fiction has no right to exist. The tre- 
mendous demand shows that it meets some 
need for diversion, rest, alleviation. But 
these words are written for those who are 
“making souls,” who are directing life, 
not drifting through it, and who feel that 
they cannot afford to throw away this 
opportunity of living and knowing. ““ You 
value life?” said that sententious egoist, 
3enjamin Franklin. ‘ Then do not squan- 
der time, for time is the stuff of life.” 
Yes, time is the stuff of life. And thoughts 
are the stuff of the soul, and we build our 
thoughts up out of reading and conversa- 
tion. The books that help us most are 
the books that make us think most, and 
next to fine and helpful human relations 
they are the best vrops of life. 


years 


Gas- 


PKOI 


The world of ideas does not fail us. 
So many things do fail us in life; so 
many diversions become tedious; so many 
hopes collapse; so many prospects wear 
thin. Our friends even may outgrow us 
or live elsewhere, or die and leave us alone 
facing time. But who once has become 
thoroughly interestea in the world of 
ideas, in the growth of human concep- 


uIFE 


tions, is never at the end of his journey. 
Just beyond always is some new scene, 
some unexpected wonder, some fair dis- 


covery. And who has learned to enter this 
world may well echo Sir John Herschel’s 
prayer: 

‘If I were to pray for a taste which 
would stand by me under every variety of 
circumstance and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life and a 


shield against its ills however things 
might go amiss, it would be a taste for 
reading.” 
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A “MISTRESS MARY” 


BY SARA CLEVELAND 


PARTY 








, Rs IOS, FEW rolls” of 
eo SNcgy and green  tissue- 
paper, a few bolts of 
pink baby-ribbon, as 
many 
there 


pink 





dolls as 
are little 

*. guests, and some pa- 
SQ) tience, are the ingredi- 
ents that enter into 
the preparations for this novel and pretty 
party. Economy is the first thing 
sdered—that the children may have, at 


small 
to be 


con- 





bon,” says Mistress Mary, “ wherever it 
leads you. Wind it in a ball about the 
shell. When you have found the other 


end, bring the gift that is tied to it back 
to the poreh.” 

A merry romp follows. 
twisted in and out among bushes, pickets 
of the and rustie seats. At the 
end, carefully — hidden green 
branches, are wreaths of pink artificial 
ones—if the féte is held 
The children put on their 


The ribbons are 


fence, 
among 
roses—or real 


in rose-time. 
































THE “MISTRESS MARY” TABLE READY FOR THE PARTY 


tle least possible expense, the sense of 
beauty in their gayety that even the 
smallest child appreciates. All but the 


dolls themselves may be made at home, 
and these may cost only a few cents each, 
is they rely for their charm on the taste- 
fulness and gay colors of their frocks. 


* Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” « 
“With silver bells and cockleshells, 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 


| The children have read about charming 
Mistress Mary, the little lady of the gar- 
len. They have always loved her more 

1an any of the other Mother Goose folk. 
Yiow delightful to be invited to a party 
he which she is the hostess! 


they are cut from a folded piece of card- 
ard, half an inch being left at the top 
rv a hinge, and they are covered with 
lver paint. Across the top is written 
ie Mistress Mary jingle, and inside the 
ell there is the invitation to the party. 
With their silver bells in their hands 
flock of merry little folks troop to the 
ate of an old-fashioned garden full of 
veet-scented and many-hued flowers. 
there, awaiting them, is ‘‘‘stress Mary 
Herself, the little girl hosu 
Her costume may be very easily ar- 
ranged—just a full pink skirt and a rose 
‘-hintz or dimity overbody, a full white 
Mouse, and a black velvet girdle. A 
ower hat completes the disguise, and she 
lay carry a toy rake wound with ribbons, 
Mistress Mary leads her little guests in 
ome jolly out-of-door games—Puss-in- 
Hhe-corner, Hide-and-go-seek, and Fol- 
A w-the-leader. Then at the sound of a 
ilver bell all the children gather on the 
dront porch, where the hostess gives each 
uest a shell attached to a long narrow 
ink ribbon. 
“You must each 


§ The invitations to the Mistress Mary 
E: are in the shape of silver bells. 





follow rib- 


your ow n 


OFS ON 


wreaths and follow Mistress Mary to the 


grape-arbor where the party feast 1s 
spread. 
The decoration for the centre of the 


table is a toy representation of the 


Mother Goose jingle. ‘There in a row 
stand six pretty maids, each in a small 
flower-pot. They are tiny dolls dressed 


dark 
They have wreaths of pink 


in straight scant 


erépe-paper. 


gowns of green 


petals are strung over a green-covered 
wire to the end of which an artificial 


rhe leaves 
are cut from green tissue-paper and are 
wired down the and 
two sprays of 


rose-centre is fastened. rose 
‘Two 
make a 


centre, roses 


leaves charming 


each doll. 
A tiny silver bell, strung on silver cord, 


wreath for 


hangs from each doll’s arm. 


The garden is made of a large ecard 


board box, perhaps twenty inches long. 


A strip of sandpaper four inches wide is 
glued to the the 
garden path. Some tiny shells are glued 


side ot box tor a 
on either side of the path, and very nat 
row strips of green tissue-paper are cut 
and pasted thickly to the top of the box 


to represent grass. 

A larger Mistress Mary doll with a 
watering-pot in her hand stands in the 
centre of the path beside her “ pretty 
maids” and the ecockleshells. She is a 
rather large doll dressed in’ pink and 
flowered crépe-paper. She wears a pink 


bodice fastened in front with rows of gilt 
passe partout binding, erossed to look like 
Her 
covered with pink crépe-paper, is fastened 
under chin with 

Ribbon 
pink, 
maid’s waist, and they are 
the guests’ places at the table, ending 
with Mistress Mary hats. These look like 
real picture-hats, but when the erown is 
lifted off 
home-made 


lacings. hat, made of eardboard and 


her a big pink bow. 
streamers, alternating 
tied 


yreen 


and are about each pretty 


stretched to 


—such a surprise! 


tilled 


They are 
candy-boxes, with lus- 
cious pink candies! 

There is a jolly, noisy snapper, at each 
guest’s place, too, holding a paper eap. 
The snappers are covered first with pink 
crépe-paper, tied at the ends with 
of gilt Fastened to the middle of 
each shapper Is a pink rose and two rose 
leaves made like those worn by the pretty 


bows 


cord. 


maids. 

Why, the table is so pretty that one 
almost forgets to eat at the Mistress 
Mary party. 

But there is some very pink strawberry 
ice-cream, ‘There is a big birthday cake, 
with pink icing and six pink candles, for 
it is Mistress Mary’s sixth birthday. 

When the the ribbons 


feast is over, 

















ae 














THE CENTRE DECORATION FOR THE TABLE 


roses on their heads, too. The are 
made of three-inch circles of pale pink 
tissue-paper cut in four deep 
The edges of the petals are curled over a 
silver knife blade, and three 


roses 
seallops. 


circles of 


that stretch from 


the toy garden are 
pulled, and the “pretty maids” rising 
from their flower-pot beds, trip across 


the table to be carried home, one in each 
little girl guest’s arms. 
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¥ The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether 
meat or vege- 


ar 
j tables — raw 


—__—) ‘&) 
Does \y or cooked — 
away Al] as coarse or 
entirely a > fine as 
with the OY ‘TS, wanted— 
Neat ! 


drudg- 


ery of the rapidly 
chopping |} _ and 
knife and _— easily. 
bowl. U 

Ca 


The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percola- 
tion is completed before the 
water boils. —- 

Coffee made 
in it is easily Gee 





known ~ a x 
by its 9 
deli- NY its 
cious ' 






a 


aroma, fine 
flavor and the 
absence of the 
bitter taste caused by boiling. 

If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
‘*Universal.”’ 


The “Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
-_— not touch the dough. 

~ Simple, easy, sanitary. 


Qa \ ~~ 


Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. , 


4 . 
frre 





” The “Universal” - 
/ Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
‘leaves should not steep too 
’ long, that Tea Balls aredrippy 

and inconvenient. 







Inthe “Universal” 4 
the Tea Ball ‘ 
, remains 
in the 
Pot, 
and 
when 
the tea has 
, Steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended 
| above it, inside the cover. 
* The last cup is just the 
,. Strength of the first—and 


is every cup Perfect Tea. f i 
if Write for Free Booklets 


y about all these articles. 


{ Landers, Frary & Clark 


196 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. =} 


\ { 
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| 
NEW STYLES 


We are pleased to inform 
all women interested in secur- 
ingthenew Fall and Winter 
patterns and colorings of 


The famous crinkly 
cotton dress fabric, 




























that we have supplied the 
leading retailers with sample 
books containing them. 
We invite any retailer who has 
not received these samples, or 
woman who does not find them 


at her retailer's, to write us for 
them. 


Pacific Mills 


BOSTON 


vi area lax 
<7) 


Pacific Mills 
ticket, and guar- 
antees that they 
are of superior 
value. 














“Well Kept Nails’ 


FREE, 


i 


LUSTR-ITE NAIL ENAMEL 
25 Cents 


A. FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
42 Franklin Street New York City 









4 t - Malvina 
Lotion i lehthyeol 


soup Id be t 1 
t Malvinu@renam. 






\ 


© PROF.1. UU BERT, Toledo,0. 


! 


Chantecler Cluster $2.85 
Siar ae "$2.85 











™“ . 

c Fine, 1 ral 

} ordinary shad 
Regular $7250 value. @@ @ 
Special price $3.95 

Wavy Switeh—2y im., 144 « i 

rs $1.95 
f hair wit 





W rite 


l 
y baek if not satisfactory, 





Today wae 
s ods sent FREE on Approval. 
Wee tance ilustens talog of hair goods bargains and 1 





valuable * Hints on Care of H 
MEs. B. NEGRESCOL, Dept. 299, 182 State St., Chicago 


Weddin Invitations, Announcements 


i Stamped Sta- 
from a Be 
Lycett Stationers, 317 N. ¢ haries&t.,Baliimere, Md, | 











Visiting Cards 4) 
thonery. blegant ¢ 
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PRACTICAL LINGERIE 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 











ROM the corset-cover to the matinée, 
F all lingerie this season is designed 

with the least possible fluffiness. It 
is made of the finest of batiste, cambric, 
or muslin, and enriched by flat) embroid- 
which has displaced the frills and 
flounces usual when skirts 
were full and waists permitted much more 
Flat, ungathered 


ery, 
which were 
to be worn under them. 
Waists, petticoats that are nearly so, and 
matinées which are finished without even 
a neck frill or collar are the 
all) but invalids adopted, 
thirds of the lingerie novelties are hand- 
embroidered, and in that needle- 
women at home may readily copy. The 
merchants tell me this is being done by 
formerly bought the 
Perhaps the needle, 


sort which 


have ‘Two- 


forms 


many women who 
ready-made article. 
after all, is to solve the problem of wom- 
the demands of fashion 


as well as in 


an’s nerves, and 


mm outer dress lingerie are 
her 
the 
importation is so simple that L am 
in detail. It might 


be made up at home by any one, upon a 


to prove 

One of 
late 
going to deseribe it 


panacea. 


most pleasing matinées of 


seamless waist pattern, provided — the 
needlewoman can draw or select a good 
embroidery pattern for it. The upper 
portion of the garment is identical with 
the seamless waist, but the lower de- 


scends to a hip length. ‘The sleeves in the 
matinée are left flowing, and not banded 
in as most of the waists are. Two seams, 
occurring under the arms and continuing 
the all that the 


throughout sleeves, are 

















NIGHTDRESS OF BATISTE 


garment calls for. After it is joined to- 
gether, the edges, all around, are finished 


with wide round scallops, in the centre 
of which there are flat disks, about two- 
thirds as large as a ten-cent piece. Ris- 
ing from each front corner there is a 
handsome embroidery motif, with medium- 
sized flowers among many slender leat 
and vine forms. A motif including the 
same forms is arranged around — the 


shoulders and over the sleeves, the trail- 
toward the 


The sleeves, too, are 


ing ends of it coming well 
centre of the front. 
viven a lower motif which, rising upward 
toward that over the shoulders, gives ad- 


ditional richness to the garment. Under 
the scalloped right front edge a fly for 


buttonholes is placed, and at the neck a 
bow of soft ribbon. The garment is lovely 
in white batiste, and 
an inner one of rose silk all through the 


autumn; or the model may be repeated in 


may be worn over 


open veiling, thin flannel, or silk. Its 
simplicity, however, makes it an ideal 


garment, 

In all sorts of garments you will see, 
this season, The 
first figure in the group below illustrates 
one of the late nightdress forms, made 
with a voke and sleeves in one heavily em- 
broidered piece. The skirt portion is pin- 
tucked for two inches or less, so that the 
necessary fulness is evenly distributed. 
The tops of the sleeve ruffles are similarly 
tucked, though the frilled edges are free. 
In the princess petticoat or combination 
next shown all the hand 


the seamless shoulder. 


which is em- 





PRINCESS COMBINATION GARMENT OF CAMBRIC 


broidery is concentrated upon the wai- 
portion. There is an oceasional so-call 
combination garment which practically 

the same as that shown in the illustr: 
tion, but is, after all, in two pieces, th 
lower portion being buttoned on to th 


Waist with tiny flat buttons whieh, i: 
the present one-piece dress with rathe: 
loose waist, are not perceived. 

The material for the chemise, night 
dress, and drawers of late make is ba 


tiste, or Chinese silk: for the petticoat 
as a rule, a top of fine cambrie and rut 
fles of batiste: for the nightdress, cam 
bric, with a top, when much embroidered 
of batiste or of nainsook. 

The new drawers forms show very wid 
divided skirt portions, which are trimme: 
with deep but scant flounces having prac 


tically flat lace edges. The flounces are 
opened for their entire length at the 
outer side, and the facing corners so 
formed are elaborated with insets ot 


Valenciennes or Cluny lace. At the top 
of this slit there is usually a large 
of soft ribbon. Some, but not all, of thes 
garments are cut with circular tops, that 
is, two half-cireular ones, which, though 


bow 


fitting smoothly over the hips, flare to 
quite double the top width at the knees. 
All the pantalon-skirts are made in this 
way, and the more notable 
finished at the top with a three-inch band, 
which shapes around the form like a shal- 
low voke, though really rising into a belt 
These skirts are made with cambric 


some of are 


form. 
tops, and eight-inch flounces of lace. 


























BREAKFAST GOWN OR NEGLIGEE 
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MATERNITY GOWNS 











ASHION provides, in these days of 
F  ‘tniversain worn one-piece dresses, 

many pretty models that do not devi- 
ate enough from general dress to be con- 
spicuous, and otherwise meet the matron’s 
requirements. The principle, too, of the 
latter is that the weight of her dress, 
in so far as can be, must come upon the 
shoulders, and that the garments worn 
hall be of a more or less elastic charac- 
ter, so that perfect comfort is assured 
the wearer. Each of the three pleasing 
garments shown below meets these re- 
quirements perfectly, and individually 
they may be described as follows: 

The first, according to the material 
selected and the trimming with which it 
is combined, is equally appropriate for 
street or for house wear. ‘The underdress 
is in a loose princess form pin-tucked all 
round the waist, where it is stayed under- 
neath by a casing through which rows of 
cord or narrow flat elastic are run. The 
yoke is of embroidery and extends to the 
same depth in the back and the front. 
Sheath sleeves of matching embroidery 
finish this portion of the dress. The skirt 
portion is set into the yoke with pin- 
tuck arrangement of the fulness. 

The seamless coat having the short 
sleeve, which is still called the kimono, 
though by this time much removed from 
the original Eastern form, is made with 
an unfitted back, one of those backs that 
hang so gracefully when well-draped at 
the shoulders, and which lend a grace to 
almost all figures. This coat model is 
similar to the summer coat shapes which 

















IN CHESTNUT CASHMERE AND SILK 


SHIRRED DRESS OF BLUE VEILING AND LACE 


this year are so lovely when made up in 
white or pale-toned batiste, with hand 
embroidery or in thin silk. For autumn 
wear it may be made effectively in veil- 
ings or silks that contrast with the under- 
dress or match it. An ideal costume 
might be made in this way. Have the 
underdress of chestnut-brown cashmere, 
and the coat of shot silk in which black 
and chestnut are the foundation shades. 
The coat may be enriched with embroidery 
in brown silk. Such a costume would 
give perfect service for all outdoor and 
formal indoor wear. For the month of 
September the use of pale-toned lawns 
or veilings would be preferable. An all- 
white costume planned in this way would 
also prove lovely for the young mother. 

For special afternoon or home wear the 
second model shown in the group is a de- 
sirable one, though less generally useful 
than the one just described. This, too, 
is given an elastic waist portion. The 
shirred effect is produced by running the 
elastic through the spaces between the 
shirrings, without a backing or casing. 
The shirred shoulder effect, which will 
be observed in the picture, has its own 
obvious advantages. The shirring is car- 
ried down to the same depth in the back, 
where the waist, without a panel effect, 
is earried into the shirring that forms 
the pretty belt portion. ‘his model may 
be diversified by adding large ribbon bows 
at the sides of the front panel at the 
waist line, and another to the tunie about 
where the book falls in the picture. The 
beauty of these two models, or at any 





























MORNING DRESS OF MUSLIN AND CLUNY LACE 


rate their great advantage, is that either 
of them, being cut upon prevailing lines, 
may be remodelled later into fashionable 
lines for ordinary wear. 

The tunie and waist of the seeond may 
be made up separately, if desired, and so 
be worn over various underskirts. \ 
maternity suggestion has ween made to 
me which may have value to others. The 
seams of an ordinary silk petticoat were 
ripped at the top, and wide V’s extending 
to the necessary depth were inserted in 
each seam. These V’s may all be removed 
after they have served their temporary 
purpose and the petticoat restored to its 
original proportions. The top, during the 
period in which its new width is neces 
sary, Is given a casing with garter elastic 
through it. 

As many attractive morning gowns as 
may be owned should be ineluded in the 
wardrobe of the matron. ‘Those for pure- 
ly bedroom use are this year made up in 
Persian-patterned gauzes and Jawns, in 
some kimono or surplice form. The pret- 
ty muslin garment shown below is a 
type of dress which may be charmingly 
reproduced in thin silk, with pretty laces 
at the top, and so be converted into a 
practical tea-gown in which friends may 
be received; or it may be made up in 
lawns for the breakfast-table 
and general morning use. It is opened up 
the front, so as to show the underskirt, 
and the edges all round are finished with 


stamped 


a wide hemstitehed hem. This garment 
is particularly pretty and comtortable in 
pink or blue China silk. 
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THE SIDE 
NEEDLE SPINE 











THE PLAIN TRUTH 


about you 
you; tf mt had you we 








how badly you 1 t want to 

Phe ordinary family sewing ma ne 
Strument of torture 

It is a nerve destroyer and a_ healt 
ind every woman who t it n 
mistake, and injure her nervou vat t 
llarming extent 

If you i *k at y r machin t t 
for all th i plain Phe constr f 
Sewing Machine is v t needle iway 4° 
Inche to the ft, « xt a thre puartet 

ly in to operate it Vhink of 
mach and all internal o 
I nt of} b. Is it any wonder 
i t disea { Side Neeslle 
Spine. 

Now for a moment, compare t witl A 
STANDARD CENTRAL NERDLE machine 
y t to enable you to it ith back traight, { 

r work right in front of you, central, directly 
o the treadle 

‘ can sew this n y “« 
without feelin tired ttin pai i r 
back or a stite d 

You can expa y ‘ t an t 

tly ind str i 
be normal, your stoma \ “« in it 
tion and there 
your muscie or nerve 

And the beauty of it a ,» this SPANDARD 
CENTRAL NEEDLE MACHINE cost 
more and is just as ¢€ y to purchase as an t 
well-made machine 

If you value your health and the health of 
growing daughters, don't hesitate, quit r 
back-twisting, disease-breeding, nerve-ra 

e today. 

Write u md we wi idly vd PRES 
a booth ch 1 trate tnd x ! t 
va the difter ce et n t vron 
in se machir 

The book is calle “A STITCH IN THE 
SIDE.” A_ posta ring t to free, Send 


for it, you'll never 


The Standard Sewing Machine Co. 
6447 Cedar Ave. Cleveland, 0. 








THE 
STANDARD 
CENTRAL 
NEEDLE 
SPINE 








Wanamaker's 


New York Fall Catalog 
will be ready Sept. 5. 
It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel, and of 
general merchandise. 

We paypostage, anywhere, on 
mail shipmentsof $5 ormore. 
Satisfactory service to 
our customers is certain. 
Just write us: "Please 


Zz 


send Free Catalog No. 73. 





New York 











lomestic set 


“ec 4 H ” 
Home-Making, theNew Profession 

Is a 7o-paye booklet—it's FREF. Home study a ence 

courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 

Am. School of Home Eeronomies, 609 W, 69th St., Chicago, Il 








ALE Callum 


‘Silk Hosiery 





ATISFACTION- giving 
silk hose for the particular 
person, at little more than the 
cost of lisle is what you get when 
you buy McCallum Silk Hosiery. 
The prices are so reasonable 
that every woman can well afford 
them for general wear. 

Ask your dealer to show you No.1 13 
and No. 122, in black — or No. 404 
outsize — and No. 153, in white and 
colors. 


Every pair of McCallum Silk Hose 


is accompanied by our 


GUARANTEE ENVELOPE 


which protects you against defect in 
material or manufacture—and contains 
matched mending silk. 

Send for our booklet, "Through My 
Lady's Ring," and learn the reasons 
why you can wear 
silk stockings in- 
stead of lisle. 


# 

g GS 

;  McCALLUM HOSIERY 
COMPANY 

al 





Northampton, Mass. 


Largest Producersof Suk 
Hosiery in the World 
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Want Beautiful Hair? 


If your hair is not beautiful, you 
can cultivate it and make yourself 
more attractive. Brush it five minutes 
every night and then apply a little of 


INAUD'S 


Resa. 








HAIR TONIC“) 





This wonderful French hair preparation 
has been used by women of fashion the 
world over for nearly a century. 

It is a delight to use, being pure, effective 
and delicately perfumed. ED. PINAUD'S 
name guarantees the quality. 

Ask your dealer for the genuine. Try one 
50-cent bottle and watch your hair improve. 

Send 10 cents to our American offices for 
a liberal testing bottle. Write today. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


302 ED. PINAUD Bldg., NEW YORK, 
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Every Prospective Mother 









evenly in front and back k no draw-strings 
Can be worn the year 


round. 


FREE Fine Illustrated Book —“ 
J Maternity Skirt” It's Fret to every womar 


10 Days Free Trial. \ get our book, 
ha k i 


F faternity Skirt 
1 we | make the 
aormentt r. Whe it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send st back and 
we erf refund every cent paid Other Skirts — 
t t ember famous B & W 


If not in need of ama 4 rem 

dr a k ' tively please y same 

arantee ted book free. Which book shall we 
\ 


gu 
\ Beyer & Williams Co, Dept. G Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 


ointme 
















App nt we ca you that 
nity Skirt is the only * 
it is the only skirt whi 
front and back—all substit 
' 1 pinent—a fault so repulsive to 
1 tastes yattern can be purchased any- 
Its special features are protected by patents. 


Cook Book Free "53° 
et ERS” Mrs. RORER 


Rollman Mfg. Co., 279 Penn Ave., Mount Joy, Pa. 


Corticelli Silk 


As Corticelli costs 


To prote Ms t 
the Fine-Form Ma 
nity Skirt” on the mar 





niwaye be ude t rape 










fi 


s garment. 














YOU no more than 
poor silk, why don’t 
YOU use it? 
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HE garments that this year have 
T been offered for outing wear are far 

more picturesque and odd than any 
that have been seen in years, particularly 
those designed for seashore bathing, many 
of which are far more appropriate 
for opera bouffe than for the wom- 
an of ordinary sedateness.  Elab- 
orate trimmings make many of 
them conspicuous, and _ salt- 
water-proof taffetas or satins 
with a union thread of linen 
or cotton are the fabrics used 
for the majority of what 
are called the really chic 
bathing dresses. Some of 
these are made up with 
under princess forms that 
are boned, so as to do } 
away with the bathing cor- | 
set. Seamless blouse 
forms, much trimmed with 
tailored bands, but some 


/ 


/ 


with shirred ones, and { 
many rich buttons, are | 
among the models dis- 

played for so-called * ex- 

elusive” custom. But, as 
the great majority will 
continue to confine itselt { 
to more substantial stuffs | 


and bathing-dress forms. | 
thin serges and heavy 


farmer’s 


satins are seen | 
more numerously. 


These, | 
made up with | 
tailored bands, fancy pock- 
ets, and shapely 
with rather seant blouses \ 
and skirts falling just be \ 
low the knee. \ 

The bathing dress of the 
season is accompanied by stoek- \ 
ings and shoes that match it 
perfectly, and by a little silk 
cap, Which this year is mod- 
elled after the auto and aeroplane 
hats shown by all the shops that 
make a specialty of sporting ap- \ 
parel. These caps are made with + 
slightly full crowns set into a band which 
frames the face after the form of certain 


too, are 


sleeves, 


\ 


nuns’ white head-dresses. 

Crimson, deep bronze, and tobacco color 
appear to be the favorite 
aquatie costumes, while tan. the linen and 


eolors for 


BATHING COSTUME OF BRONZE UNION SILK 








pongee shades, réséda and the fashionable 
blues, with an occasional chantecler red, 
are the colors preferred for the field, 
whether it be for tennis or golf or garden- 


croquet. These are the shades, too, for 


’ motoring and for the healthful 
\ country tramping which sensible 


folk by the thousands are indulging 
in at the present, in an effort to 
\ store up health for the months 
\ to come. 
But, after all, few of the 
novelties, pure and simple, may 
provide the same comfort 
as the well-eut  piqué, 
duck, or linen dress, of 
which three practical and 
shapely models are shown 
on this page. The first is 
made with a panelled skirt 
that curves backward over 
the hips, over fitted side 
breadths, which meet in a 
centre pleat in the back. 
The waist is made with a 
back and front yoke, into 
which side pleats are set, 
and the sleeves are of the 
three-quarter length, 
which is optional this 
year in all classes ot 
dress. 
The second dress is of 
réséda galatea. It is en- 
tirely self-trimmed. The 


er 


{/ soft rolling collar makes 
} it an ideal garment for 


} comfort on a warm day. 
In this respect the third 
dress is equally to be com- 
mended, for, though hav- 
ing also a_ high-necked 
guimpe, all such dress features, 
/ this year (for such dresses), 
are removable. The touch of 
/ black whieh is given to this 
/ dress is one of the popular accents 
of the year. Any of these three 
models would be suitable for the 
all-white linen or duek, or for the 
cotton Ottoman, or, as some merchants 
label it, the wide-waled cotton serge, 
which this year has come in. This is a 
material which especially lends itself to 
combinations with silk or satin collars 
and faney buttons and braids. 
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RESEDA TENNIS GOWN 


OLD-ROSE OUTING FROCK 
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OR girls, quite as much as for wom- 
F en, there is a tendency to shadowy 

thin stuffs, many of them quite dark, 
though often set over light foundations. 
It is not now unusual to see a dark brown, Seo 
deep red cotton or other 
perhaps, into a 


navy-blue, or 
thin stuff, flowered, 
brighter effect, made up into 
dress forms similar to the spotted muslin 


princess ora 
gown shown in the oval on this page. 
That is of dotted lawn, with stripes of 
Cluny lace which also forms the side 
belts, as will be seen in the picture. 
Dark lawn waists, in blue, brown, red, 
and sometimes in cucumber-green, 
are also offered for girls of sixteen 
or under, and they are really prac- 
tical garments, cool for the late 
summer months. 

One of the fancies of the past 
weeks is seamless blouses of thin 
Persian cotton, to which neckbands 
are given of patent leather, and tiny 
straps of the same are set down a 
ront band that corresponds to that 
‘round the neck. The adding of 
such polished hard substances (and 
all seem hard whether they are so 
or not) is not to be recommended. 
hey are noted here less as pretty 
items of current fashions than as 
existing fancies. 

Many of the simple summer frocks 
for girls are made smart by the ad- 
dition of flat, stiff bows, small or 
large, but usually the latter, placed 
at all sorts of unexpected places— 
upon a flounce, at a single pocket, 
or low on the skirt, near the hem. 
Such bows may form the sole trimming 
of a hat. One may be pressed against 
an upturned brim, which it appears in 
turn to press against the crown, or it 
may be set on or against the crown it- 
self. There is a faney which later in the 
vear will be more generally 








the 





seen, for 


faney 


shown me is a six-inch neck frill 


having a velvet ribbon top edge, perhaps 
an inch 


wide. Below this the lace is 


shirred so as to form an ineh-wide puff, 
which the free frill falls. 
ties, with plain borders, are often relied 


Persian 


upon to finish the front opening of a sailor 
round collar. 
wearing round collars of pale dotted mus- 

lin or embroidery also prevails. 


The pretty fashion of 


These 


collars are usually flat, with ineh-wide 
ruches around them of tulle or of blonde. 
Pleatings of 
wide, of tulle or of very sheer mull, are 


from one to two inches 


also used to outline the revers of 
the linen, pongee, or cotton coat, 
or the sharp-pointed sailor collar. 

What are called pienie hats for 
girls, thoug’. they are used for 
every other purpose as well, consist 
of wide-brimmed frafnes, stretched 
with chintz or with cretonne and 
trimmed in the simplest 
manner. A quill run through the 
brim, or a band or stiff bow of 
velvet, usually suffices. 


possible 


One green and white chintz hat 
shown me for a girl of fourteen 
was given a flat binding of green 
velvet around the edge of the brim. 
A single quill was thrust 
through the turned-up brim, and 
on the opposite side of the crown 
was a ribbon ornament 
follows: Two widths of ribbon of 
four-and-a-half 
respectively, were used. The nar 


green 


made as 
two and inches, 


rower ribbon was first gathered on 
both edges, one of which was drawn 


tight as for a rosette, the outer one left 
looser. The pull now 


formed between 


two gatherings was lightly filled 


with cotton batting, and the puff tacked 
to a eanvas disk. 
next followed with the wider ribbon, which 
Was then set around the smaller puff with 


The same process was 


trimming the front of the seamless blouse its fold projecting softly over and con- 
with a large, loose velvet or velvet- cealing the disk. The soft, double-puff 


finished silk bow. Slits are made in the 
waist a few inches below the neck on 
each side of the centre line, which slits 
are finished with a regular binding: or 
they are buttonholed or soutached. From 
the under side wide ribbon is drawn 
through these slits, and the bow is tied 





GIRL’S PRINCESS DRESS OF DOTTED MUSLIN 


effect was mound-like, and very attractive, 
and, while the girlishness of the hat was 
in no wise effaced, the novel ribbon form 
added a really smart touch to it. 

The three waists illustrated below show 
types of garments which are being made 
up for early autumn school wear for girls 


so as to hang exactly in the centre of of from twelve to sixteen years. Such 
the waist. It very pleasantly varies The neck of the girl’s summer frock separate waists may be made of thin flan 


the seant effect of many of these waists. 
These bows are seen with equal frequency 
upon stiff linen and upon 
muslin frocks. 


this year is likely to be individual, though 
of the general character of what is called 
transparent the Dutch neck. Frills and pleats fall 
from it, infinitely varied. The latest 





GIRLS’ WAISTS FOR EARLY AUTUMN WEAR 


The first is of light brown veiling, the back plain, The second of dark blue taffeta, pleated similarly in the back, 





nel, of taffeta, or of plain or taney linen. 
The newest of them are made with match 
ing but detachable collars, and are worn 
with butterfly bows of Irish lace 





The third garment has a plain back, and is made of heavy linen, 





























OU may sit at ease in an arm- 
chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form, 
The Pneumatic Dress Form re- 
produces your exact figure when 
inflated inside your fitted lining, 









Fitting 
your 
own 
back 


ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker’s request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead 





of a task. 
The same form may be used by any 

number f ries 

— 
Handing 

7 your own 
skirt 
5 

¥ 
¢ 





CALL and see demonstration, or + 
write for Fashion Book F-23 N } 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in 
the box base until wanted again, 
or the form may be left inflated 
ready for use. 






PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone 4250 Madison Square 
All below linings are on the same size form, 





















Young Mothers— 


How Will You Care for Baby After 


The Nurse Goes? 


In those weary, 


dragging days when Nature is 
striving to restore your strength and to give you 


health to care for that precious helpless bit of 


humanity— 


Don’tletthe baby sleep with you—it is dangerous. 
Don’t put the baby in a stuffy basket on the 


floor, where the air is heavy and unwholesome. 


Don’t wear out your strength with a heavy, 


cumbersome cradle that takes up needed room. 


Cradles are particularly inconvenient when baby 


needs attention at night. 


We want you to make your motherhood easy as 
printed a book filled 
with copper plate engravings, which we will send 
It telis you how to care for baby the 
that means sturdy, healthy growth, 
and lessens the dangers of children sicknesses 
And it tells you all 


well as loving, and we have 


you free. 
modern way, 


when later they come along. 
about 


“The Taylor 
Nursery” 


The Twentieth Century Trundle Bed 


that goes over, not under, your bed—alongside, 
if you prefer. Just the thing for outdoor sleeping 
—~no chance for mother or babe to catch cold— 
large enough till little one has a room of his own. 

Easy to move as a go-cart, upstairs ordown. Can 
be folded and packed away very conveniently. 

Handsome enough for a palace, but priced to suit 
the modest home. Sent complete with athoroughly 
first-class Sanitary Mattress, Safety Hood, which 
prevents baby from falling out, Sanitary Night 
Box which holds every article needed at night. 


You will find in our catalog just the information 
you are wanting to know. Send for it today, 
with particulars of our 5-day trial offer. We pre- 
pay freight both ways if you are not delighted and 
send it back; but you will be, for we have yet to 
find a diss appointed mother. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Maternity Hospitals. 
This offer to supply you direct, freight prepaid, is made 
for introductory purposes only. Take advantage of 
the special sale terms. Write now for full information, 
The catalog will be mailed in plain envelope. 
Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 
7 Madison Avenue, Cor 23rd St., New York City, N. ¥. 


LIFEBUOY 


SOAP 


is the soap of the century 
because it meets the advan- 
ced Scientific requirements of 
sterilizedcleanness. Itis germ- 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis- 
infects at the 
same time. 


LIFEBUOY 
Soap 


For Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo 








wins its way wherever used 
by its perfect cleansing prop- 
erties and its protection 
from contagion and in- 
fection. It gives double 
service for a single 
price. 


All 
Druggists 
and Grocers 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
- BERTHE MAY’S | 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 





A. insures ease and 
m 
comfort to the 


V5 mother and 
i safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 


mother to dress 
as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
the mal figure. Send 

- stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 


photographs to 
BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 
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HOUSE OR SCHOOL. DRESS FOR GIRL OF TEN 


S a suggestion for early autumn 
A economy in dress, two very pretty 

models are shown on this page for 
and two for They follow in 
some respects, especially those for women, 
directly in the train of other 
which been shown in this depart- 
ment in a previous number, though with- 


women, virls. 


dresses 
have 


out in any way repeating them. They 
have this characteristic, that while 
illustrating the newest lines on which 
economical dresses may be made, 





they are also of a sort that may 
be made up out of other frocks. 
A dress of summer silk, of veil- 
ing, or of erépon, which has 


is somewhat 
converted 


seen better 
out of 


days and 


fashion, may be 


by a little study into an attractive 
theatre or home gown for the 
coming months. A study of these 


two models will show 
that may be contrived. 
The first of the two women’s 
gowns is made of serge, which 
forms the centre portions of the 
garment, and satin, which sup- 
plies the yoke and sleeves and the 
deep skirt trimming. It is charm- 
ing as it stands, and, if made up 
single-tone combination of 
and cloth, would be a  dis- 
dress for months to 
any woman between the 
eighteen and fifty. It 
would lend itself admirably 
to henrietta cloth and erépe or 
mourning — silks. If made up 
in already worn materials, checked 
portions may be substituted for the silks 
as shown in the picture, or striped ones, 
or portions of flowered or dotted fabric. 
Black yoke and bands may be set stylishly 
upon green, blue, mahogany, or any plain 
and so on, ad infinitum, may 
varied without losing its lines 
or its pleasing style. 
The companion dress shown with that 
just described is a reproduction of one of 
the latest Paris productions in _ strictly 


the changes 


in a 
silk 
tinguished 
come for 
ages of 


also 


material ; 
the dress be 








small neckpiece of chiffon velvet, 


severe little cuffs and belt of the same. 
The V which will be seen in the centre 
of the waist is stitched primly on the 
sides. This is the sort of dress which 
smart women are adopting for morning 
concert, lecture, and informal luncheon 
wear. It presents such comely lines, and 


requires so little outside of perfect work- 
manship in making, that the slenderest 
purse may reproduce it, if the owner of 
it also has patience in her home work. 
On the other hand. the lines of the dress 
would be as handsome if made up in 
cashmere, or other thin 
fabric. With the least variation of trim- 
ming the dress would serve equally ap- 
propriately for the matron of full lines 
or the slender girl. It may be given a 
neckband of checked material, with a belt 


serge or wool 


and cuffs of the same, and small velvet 
buttons, after the scheme of trimming 


which has been adopted in the coat cos- 
tume which is shown above it. 
This is designed for a girl just entering 


womanhood. For girls of this age both 
costumes and frocks lean to the same 


lines, trimmings, and fabrics as those for 
older women. The pleated skirt prevails, 
for example, diversified now and then by 
the other having a shaped band, often 
developed from a front panel; but in the 
as in that for the adult, there 
to the combinations of fabric 
in dressmaking 


girl’s dress, 
is no limit 
which the home economist 


may indulge in, if she will put on her 
thinking-eap, while turning over her as- 
sets in the way of last season’s frocks. 
You see, there is nothing arbitrary in 
any of to-day’s styles beyond a call for 
taste and a little daring. ‘There is no 
bar to the combination of queer colors 
and materials, unless it be an ignorance 


of how to make them. A _ sleeve, for 
example, may be made of three materials: 
the upper portion of a waist may engage 
as many, and, where they are cleverly 
combined, as many may be associated in 
the skirt or lower dress portions. <A 
fourth distinctly contrasting touch, 
may be added, in the way of a collar or 
bow, by which any other group of ma- 
terials may So many pretty 


even, 


be eked out. 



















tailored bengaline, untrimmed but for the TWO PRACTICAL DRESSES OF PREVAILING FORMS can do much to lower their dress expenses. 
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COAT COSTUME FOR GIRL OF FOURTEEN 


dresses are shown in this number, and 
have been in preceding ones, built of 
differing fabrics, that many ideas will 


rise in the mind of the thoughtful reade 
once her attention is directed to 
the possibilities that may lie in 
her own old-dress supply. 

Schoolgirls’ frocks for 
small girls nearly all show 
binations this year. Plain 
plaid effects, or those of plain 
fabric combined with checks, ar 
perhaps most frequently seen 
Just now taffeta is used to trim 
cloth, and cloth to trim taffeta: 
moiré or velvet may be combined 
with almost any material, either 
mere touch or as a substan 
tial portion of a dress. As for 
old foulards, they may be fresh 
ened for use throughout the win 
ter as house dresses, combine 
with taffeta or with veiling; o1 
they may be cut up to line 
jacket or cape, or be remade as a 
petticoat. Just now some of thi 
most fashionable petticoats ar 
trimmed with strap-flounce band- 
of flowered foulard or other soft 
silk. 

Another economy may be prac- 
tised this year in home millinery. Have 
you at hand an old patent-leather bag 
Cut it into strips and stitch it (by ma- 
chine) on a fitted cloth hat-cover, con 
triving it into a buckle form for a ribbon 
bow, and you will find your hat quite the 


very 
com 
and 


asa 


new thing in the early autumn, when 
cloth and leather hats are to be the 
novelties. 

In remodelling trimmings and _ laces 


from discarded gowns women of ingenuity 
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ae t™yv=* MONG the numerous 
ee Se) styles of white work 
a J » whieh are at present 
ay A | so popular, none is 
( “| more durable, simple, 
VAN and beautiful than 


dia Roman cut-work. 
TS) Buttonholing is al- 
most the first  stiteh 
that a girl learns when she begins to em- 
broider, and buttonholing is the chief 
stitch used in developing Roman ecut-work 
designs. Occasionally some of the large 
openings are filled with woven spiders, or 

















A LUNCHEON NAPKIN IN CUT-WORK 


in other places a little satin-stitech may 
be introduced to accent and throw into 
relief the open-work, but, generally speak- 
ing, the work is merely narrow, even but- 
tonholing. 

Firm, linen should be 
used for the background, and mercerized 
cotton, such as is used for working 
initials—No. 25—for the buttonholing. It 
is advisable to baste a piece of thin, 
pliable oileloth or rather heavy paper 
under that portion of the linen which is 
being worked, moving the cloth or paper 
as the work progresses. ‘The oilcloth is 
used in place of a hoop or frame and 


smooth-woven 


) ROMAN CUT-WORK 


BY GERTRUDE M. WALBRAN 












Always work the buttonholing so that 
the back or purled edge comes on the edge 
of the figure beyond which the linen is to 
be cut away: in this way there will al- 
ways be a firm edge which will readily 
withstand the wear and tear of frequent 
washing. 

The buttonholed bars are worked as the 
buttonholed outline progresses. Whenever 
one comes to a line which connects the 
being worked with another figure, 
earry the thread across to the opposite 
side, fasten, twist back to the first side, 
then over again, and buttonhole back over 
the three threads stretched smooth across 
the space. Then continue working the 
buttonholed outline until the next bar is 
reached, and proceed as before. Always 
be careful to have suflicient thread in the 
needle to work an entire bar, for it is a 
difficult matter to fasten the 
curely, 
joining. 

The luncheon set, shown in the three 
illustrations on this page, consists of a 
centrepiece thirty-six inches in diameter; 
a twelve-inch plate doily; a six-inch 
tumbler doily; and a luncheon or tea 
napkin sixteen inches square. 

The design is a semi-conventional rose- 
and-leaf pattern, which, in the centrepiece, 
is arranged in three bands or rows, The 


figure 


thread se- 
to say nothing of making a neat 


inner row shows a series of conventional 
figures, the 
single 


middle row is a cirele of 
inches in 

Joined by straight bars of linen, 
outer row shows large 


roses four diameter, 
and the 
ivy-shaped leaves 
connected by circles of linen. 

In the plate doily the innermost row 
is omitted and the tumbler doily shows 
only the leaves. The motif used in the 
napkin is practically the 
same as a quarter-section of the plate 
doily, the outer line of buttonholed bars 
being carried up to meet the 
each side and thus effecting a graceful 
finish. The napkin is finished with a 
hemstitched hem an inch and a half wide, 
the corners being mitred on the wrong 
side and the hemstitching extending to, 
but not crossing, the corners. 


corner of the 


roses at 











The veins in the roses and 
leaves are heavily padded 
with rows of chain-stiteh and 
then covered with = satin- 
stitch, and all the dots are 
done in eyelet-work. This bit 
of French embroidery 
bined with the buttonholing 
serves two purposes ; not 
only does it add to the beauty 
of the finished work, but it 
helps to prevent the worker 
from growing weary of work- 
ing only one stitch. The 
centres of the roses are filled 
with satin-stiteh dots worked 


ecom- 








LARGE AND SMALL DOILIES 


helps to keep the buttonholing, especially 
the bars, smooth and even. 

3efore beginning to buttonhole, the 
figures must be outlined with an uneven 
running-stitch. ‘This outline serves not 
only to prevent fraying when the linen 
is cut, but also strengthens the button- 
holing. The latter must be worked close, 
making each stitch about one-sixteenth of 
an inch deep and being most careful to 
keep all the stitches smooth and even. 
The nicety and precision of the stitchery 
is one of the beauties of cut-work. 























A SECTION OF THE CENTREPIECE 





rather close together. In fill- 

ing round spaces many wom- 

en fail to realize that it is 
most necessary to work the dots in rows 
and at regular distances apart. If they 
are not spaced evenly, but simply worked 
hit-or-miss fashion, the effect is any- 
thing but pleasing. 

If desired, the centrepiece may be made 
ten inches smaller—that is to say, only 
twenty-six inches in diameter, by omit- 
ting the outer row of leaves, letting the 
This will not 
detract in any way from the design. 

With the buttonholing and satin-stiteh 
completed, take a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors and cut the linen away from 
underneath the buttonholed bars. This 
part of the work must be done with the 
greatest care so that none of the bars 
or buttonholed edges-suffer the slightest 
damage; the linen, however, should be 
trimmed quite close. 

Should the centrepiece, when finished, 
be so soiled as to require washing, use a 
good white soap and warm water. Do 
not rub the soap on the linen, but make 
a suds and souse the linen up and down, 
squeezing it gently until thoroughly clean. 

The numbers of the patterns for these 
centrepiece, No. 466, price, 
60 cents; large doily, No. 467, price, 30 


reses form the outer edge. 


pieces are: 


cents; small doily, No. 468, price, 20 
cents; and napkin corner, No. 469, price, 
10 cents. These are for sale by the 
SAZAR. 
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SUCCESSFUL EMBROIDERY 


sf». 1S ACHIEVED BY USING THE 
*"44-*’ BEST EMBROIDERY SILK OB- 
/g8 TAINABLE AVOIDING COL- 
®< ORED COTTON THREADS AND 
OTHER CHEAP SUBSTITUTES. 


_’ Brainerd @ Armstrong’ ‘ 
Wash Embroidery Silk 


i is the pioneer of all FAST COLOR EMBROIDERY 
in America. It holds its color FAST. It has stood the 
years, and has the indorsement of 
all Experienced Embroiderers. 
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To induce readers of this maga- 
zine to avail themselves at once of 
the 7 “ear by our new book 


Orrer FREE 


A Paper Transfer Pattern of this 22-inch 
BEAUTIFUL CENTERPIECE 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing 
a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN to every em- 
broiderer sending 16 cents for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK FOR 1911 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Contains instructions 
for working above design ; over 125 pages of other new designs ; hundreds 
of illustrations; complete instructions for them all; diagrams for beginners. 


Pattern 
1009 B 





Colored Plates showing how to embroider popular flowers. 
Round and Oval Centers. Coronation Braid Designs. Eyelet 
and Wallachian Designs. Sofa Cushions. Handsome Table 
and Bureau Sets. Pin Cushions and Jabots. Shirt Waists and 
Underwear for Embroidery. Dainty Novelties, etc. 


Send 16c. for book and postage. One Transfer Pattern No. 1009 B 
will be sent you FREE. Ask for Pattern 1009 B in your letter. If more 
than one of this patterr is desired, then price is 6c.each for duplicates. 
Book will reach you in one envelope and FREE 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 69 Union St., New London, Conn. 





pattern in a separate 


THE NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 























Chas.A.Stevens & Bros. 


Have just issued a very unique booklet 
of Fall Fashions, containing 


100 of the Best y 
Fall Styles 


selected from several thou- 
sand models created for the 
coming season 


Suits, Coats, Wraps, 
Dresses, Skirts, 
Furs, Waists, etc. 


The final selection of these one 
hundred st yles was made by a com 
mittee of eight experts, thre 
whom are probably the best ce 
signers of artistic wearing apparel 
for women to be found in America 
today: two are authorities on ma 
terials, and the other three ar 
expert manufacturers and the best 
judges and producers of value that 
money can employ. Therefore, 





every garment shown in this 

unique booklet, whether it be a 

$10 or $25 coat, a $15 or $35 suit Wf “ 

or other article of apparel, is a real i 7 
prize winner in its cla <r 


This Unusual 
Style Book is Free 


but will only be sent upon request. Write today. 


It is a booklet that you will want whether you intend to order from it 
or not. The chances are, however, that when you see how charming the 
styles are and how very low the garments are priced, you will become a 
customer of the greatest cloak and suit organization in the world 


Send your address to 


Dept. F, Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Garden of Eden 


was in the Euphrates Valley, which yields the 


finest of all fruit foods 


promedar,. 


Golden Date 


Very large, golden color, rich in moisture and of 
luscious quality—a wholesome substitute for candy 
ind an ideal part of any meal. 

Neatly and carefully wrapped in oiled paper and 





ld in attractive dirt-proof card-board cartons to 
retain their natural moisture and tenderness 

definitely, 

Most good dealers also sell our other specialties 


lsior Cleaned Currants, Gilt Edge 
Shredded Cocoanut and Camel Brand Figs. 
Our Prize Recipe Contest One bundred two-dollar 
prizes will be awarded 
for recipes calling for dates, figs, cocoanut, currants, etc., and 
later will be published in our Cook Book. Send us your name 
to receive a copy as soon as published. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. ©, Beach and Washington Streets, New York City 
Sample Carton of Dromedar 
Dates will be sent on re- 
ceipt of ten cents to 
cover expenses, 















: 


One of the Vacation Luxuries 


Take vt along with you or purchase it from 
any of our Sales Agents 







Zz 


Candies 
Have never been 
egualled in Purity 
uality 
and 


ed 








50% Saved On Plumes 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
W sendgany of these goods C. 


the t 





ct to examination 






gest barg u've ever seen, return 

aitt We'll credit it 
MILLINERS—here is 
stock at one-third less than 


x e. Send 15 cents to assure 
African Ostrich Feather Co. 
Dept. K 199 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








BABY AND PATTERNS 
My 60. ed catalog of dainty baby 
nd children’s 14 years helongsto yea, 


Save yourself Time, Money and Worry. Hun- 





t r 
very. My © 30 long or 12 short pat 
full d tie r making, material used, 
“ Free list of Baby's First Needs and 
1] Art Pieture in colors of Mother and Baby, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








OUR PRIZE 
EMBROIDERY CONTEST 











THOUSANDS of letters testify to the interest which our great 
Prize Embroidery Contest, with its $1,000 worth of prizes, 
has aroused all over this country, in Canada, Mexico, and 
abroad. . 

* You are most kind to give us this chance to compete for 
such generous prizes,” writes a woman in California. 

“In this country of great distances, where the women live 
lonely lives,’ a Sascatchewan farmer’s wife writes, “it is a 
boon to have this incentive to do fine work.” 

“This is one of the finest things the dear Bazar has ever 


done!” is the comment of an old subscriber away up in Maine. 
“ May a man enter the contest? I am paralyzed and embroidery 
is my main amusement, so I hope I may be admitted” is the 
pathetic appeal from another reader, 

‘The designs are all beautiful and the whole idea of the 
contest delightful,” a Southern woman writes. 

Each woman who wishes to enter the Bazar contest may 
choose from the designs illustrated below the one she prefers. 
She may then write to the Bazar and the design will be mailed 
to her free of charge. Here is the list of prizes: 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


ie ee NE NR oso aa fae cease, #e dhe Rac Ruan ewleh ee Theis wLse 4 DAN WME LeER eee ee aewaws ewemEN $200 00 
een eee ee EO TE PCT EEOC REL OT EE CTT ET TT eT TE ETE PCE CTT PE OEE ren ee 100 00 
og wosciwcasacsid nin pinecd A AER eRe Henke eho e TRAIT ATK aeh Se E Seb ahs Remsen Sue Rowe 75 00 
ee I cd. 5.05 0.0:d: osha boner maT SD wha kame dah ¥ 50H Wie ub ibin se Wane eee a. wie meee a aiieh tS 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery ............ A set of the Waverley Novels ................ 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery ............ eB eS ee ree . 30 volumes—-value, 31 00 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of George Eliot’s Works ............... 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works ............. 20 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery ........... A est of Thackeray's Works... ........cccscecs 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Mark Twain’s Works ................ 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works............ 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery .......... A set of Useful Household Books ............ 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery ....... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales ............... 8 volumes—value, 9 00 
For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery........ A set of Harper’s Novelettes ................. 8 volumes—value, 8 00 


And other prizes as follows: 


50 Subscriptions to Harper’s Monthly Magazine 


value, $4 each. 


100 Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar—value, $1 25 each. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 


1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the woman 
submitting it. No machine work can be entered. 


2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 


3. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers from 
the eighteen copyrighted Prize Contest Designs shown on this 
sheet. 
prizes. 


No other pieces can be entered in competition for these 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of Harper 
& Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. They must be 
addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Contest, care of Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and sent by regis- 
tered mail, or by express, charges prepaid. 

5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those pieces 
which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the owners by 
express, charges collect. The names of the prize winners will 
be announced in the January Bazar. 


An application blank will be sent to any one sending a stamped envelope for it. 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN S. 
Conventional Oval Table Cover. 
size 24 x 36 inches. 


HE correspondence’ in connection 
‘i with the embroidery contest has 

brought us into touch with thousands 
of women who, though BAzaAr readers for 
vears, have never before had occasion to 
write to the Bazar. It has given us 
glimpses of the homes and lives of these 


pieces. 


prefer. Though it 


son, that statement 
women which make them seem more than 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN kK. 
Jonquil Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN O. 


Sweet Peas Panel, size 9 x 14 inches. 


ever of the great family of the 
It is a real pleasure to hear from these 
friends who are working on their contest 
But often a delay is caused by 
waiting for an answer to a letter, so we 
state here, as the question has been often 
asked, that finished work may be sent in 
mounted or unmounted, as the workers 
has been stated that 
only one design would be sent to each per 
is not absolute. If a 
contestant finishes one piece of work 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN B. 
Fruit Sofa Pillow, size 18x 18 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN L. 
Conventional Rose Oval Table Cover, 
size 24x 36 inches. 


SAZAR. 


fore the closing date of the contest, an 
other may be entered also. 

We only send the paper stamping pat- 
tern, which is to be used to stamp the 
design on your material. The patterns 
are not difficult to stamp, but among those 
who will enter the contest there will be. 
e ne doubt. many women who would rather 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN N. 
Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 











- 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN E. 
Red Poppy Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 


buy the stamped pieces. These the BAZAR 
cannot undertake to supply, so arrange- 
ments have been made with art-embroid- 
dealers all to sell 


ery over the country 

these stamped designs ready for embroid- 
ering. 

bx Sakd ras 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN R. 


Conventional Tulip Sofa Pillow, size 
8 x 18 inches. 


No entries can be considered 
those made by these designs. 

We gave, last month, some suggestions 
for coloring and stitchery for designs A, 
Bb, C, D. These may be followed or not, 
i as the contestants choose. The same is 


except 
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PRIZE CONTEST 
Grape Pattern, 


DESIGN H. 


size 25x 25 inches. 

shadows in pinkish and greenish tones. 
Turn-over and fluted 
flower margins should be slightly padded. 
This will aid one in shading, as it 
gives a rounded etfect to the flower 
allows of its sinking in toward the 


portions 


also 
and 
centre. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN I. 


Fleur-de-lis Pillow, size 18 x 18 inches 


Have a natural flower near you while 
working, if possible, and study the effect 


of light and shade upon it. The 
may be elaborated with couching 
or worked in irregular buttonholing with 
leng and short stitches. 


scallop 
above it 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


of the 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN A. 
Orchid Centrepiece, size 25x 25 inches. 


shade or a harmonious contrast. The 
stamens are worked in satin-stiteh and 
outlined. Stems are either solid or out 


lined and the 
We would 
tional rendering of 


leaf forms in long and short. 
slightly conven 
Design G. One side 


voce 2 
suggest a 


_— 
7 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN F. 


Lily Sofa Pillow, 


18x 18 inches. 


Conventional size 
be worked solid, the 
other long with French knots. 
Filo floss, would be best for 
the outer portions of the leaves, shading 
in with a strand. White, cream, | 


of the leaves might 
and short, 


two strands, 


single 




































Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Direct from Our Farm in 
California 


Awarded First Prize at World's Expositions 


Omaha, 1898: Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901 
St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905 
Jamestown, 1907 Seattle, 1909 


Producer’s Prices. Delivered Free 
Money returned if not pleased 


NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 
READY 


SENT FREE. WRITE AT ONCE 


Every woman in America should 
have this interesting book 





Showing 
Latest 
Styles 





It is more than the ordinary catalogue and 
price list It tells all about the Cawston 
Ostrich Industry in California. How Mr 


Cawston grows and manufactures the finest 
feather goods in the world. How you can 
buy your Ostrich Feather tips, plumes, boas, 
stoles and fans without having to pay import 
duty The book is unique and instructive 


OLD FEATHERS ARE VALUABLE 
Send them to us to be made over into the very 
fashionable willow plumes 
Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 21, South Pasadena, California 











Finest Quality Furs 
At Maker’s Summer Prices 





Buy furs now,and get advar Ty 
season discoun Our} ’ cA 
r over halt a cen int Aye 
Paul, the gateway to r 
American Fur country y 
of the largest fu * 






world, enables 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN M. 


Conventional Shirtwaist. 


true of the which 
follow. 
In embroidering design E we advise a 


simple suggestions 


naturalistic rendering in pinks or reds. 
Use Kensington stitch, filo floss being 









PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN G. 
Snowball Pattern, size 20 x 20 inches. 






used, with two strands of filo at the out- 
side of petals, and working toward the 
centre with a single thread. A white 
poppy can be developed, if preferred, with 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN D. 
Passion Flower and Cross. LEcclesias- 


tical Design for Pulpit Hanging. 
Size 15x 17 inches. 





Design F, being purely conventional in 
scheme, affords a variety of possible treat 


ments. The edges of the flower petals 
may be padded and then worked in Ken 
sington stitch with fairly heavy floss. 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN P. 


Double Rose Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 


Shades of old blues or dull reds may be 
used. Any fancy stitch or rows of satin- 
stitch blocks may be used for the inner 
portion of the petals in either a lighter 














PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN C. 


Conventional Rose Curtain, 
size, 50 inches wide. 


and will be needed for the | 
snowballs, which are simply done in Ken 
sington stitch, preferably slightly raised 
around the top of the petals. Try to keep 
a feeling of roundness in mind with the 


pale 


greens 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN Q. | 
Strawberry Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 


flower heads; think of the light as falling 
upon them from one side, which will 
throw the other in partial shadow. Stems 
are worked solid. 










To attra irly orders an 
sual rush helena offer, until Oct. Ist 


15% Discount off 1910 
Catalog Prices of 


ALBRECHT 
FURS 





| our furs are ge in 
to name; mace = m wh 
skins by workmen of lifelong ex 
perience. We do n 
sell cheap, unreliabl 





Hen lrec vacant 


men valuabl inforn 

about all furs, et given in r 

GO-PAGE CATALOG No. 16 

SENT FORK 4e. IN STAMPS Move ( 
Muff 


Write today; take advantage 
of advance - season di nt 


and wet your furs in time for Pat 

first cold days We refert ny te 

bank or business-house in Saint 28. 
Paul or Minneapoli Only “s 05 


E. ALBRECHT @ SON 
Established 1 
6th and Minnesota Streets Station & 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


































PROTECT YOUR FURS! 


This chest is of delightfully fragra 


Red Cedar. Pre tects furs and ot 

against moths. Nocamphorrequired. D 
damp-proof. Saves cold-storage expen J 
roomy, 4 {t.long; 2 ft ide; 2 ft. hi Iw 
drawers. A very magnitic chest. 11 pe ed 
Wide copper band Useful XMAS Mans 
styles. Some only $11. Freight prepaid east of 
Mississippi River. Factory to home. Write for 
catalog “M.” Shows designs at many price 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 49, Statesville, N.C. 
























Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. , Hair Switch 
i] ale 
SSCS short stom. fir himan hair switch to 
Mm vi in, gem 
ee tome. or indi ihe Er Your Wade 
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Newest Fiction 





The Fruit of 
Desire 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


This novel was written by a 
successful author who, entering a 
new field, chooses to rernain un- 
identified until the novel is judged 
on its merits. 

A humanly told story that sug- 
profound question, yet 
is different from the ordinary 
problem-novel. Both the hero 
and heroine are normal, likable 
people, but every event, every 
trait of character, leads inevitably 
to a dramatic situation, out of 
which an unusual view of love 
and marriage is developed. 


gestS a 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The 
amrodders 


By HOLMAN DAY 


“Tnterest as 
keen and un 
wavering as 
that of a 
hunter await- 
ing the com- 
ing of a horn- 
lured moose 
iS aroused in 
The Ramrod- 
ders, a power- 
ful, important 
narrative.” 

This is the 
opinion of the Boston Globe, which 
adds: “And not since David 
Hlarum days has such genuine, 
smile-making, back-on-the -soil 
humor been found between the 
covers of a book.” The Phila- 
delphia Record says: “ Valuable 
because it presents the men who 
are playing the game of politics in 
every State in the Union.” 

Not in years has there been 
a character to equal Thelismer 
Thornton in pointed, quaint, in- 
cisive sayings. He is a Maine 
type pictured full-length in this 
novel, and his philosophy will be 
quoted from Bangor to San Fran- 
cisco. “I'd have played the game 
different with angels—but I 
couldn't find the angels.”’ 


AOLMAN DAY 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Mary Cary 


By 
KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


‘* Worthy of being received into 
all the households of America, a 
story that, in time, will be as 
much of a favorite as Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” —Portland 
Oregonian, 


‘And we like her, really like 
her, and we like the little love- 
story she watches and of which 
she tells us.” —Buffaio Express. 


With Frontispiece in Color. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 

















Education and Suffrage 


TRB SOB, HERE could be no 
‘ ¥ SFY surer indication of the 





SH Aa) steady progress recent- 
aye | Sf, ly made by women in 
fl! Va all directions than is 


<j afforded by the news- 
SSA papers from day to day. 
this writing the 





Commencement season of the colleges and 
high schools is over, and from far and 
near have come reports of the great ad- 
vancement of women along educational 
lines. From practically every high school 
many more girls than boys have been 
graduated. At present there is in the 
whole country a little larger proportion 
of illiteracy female than 
among the male population, due partly 
to the ignorance of the women immigrants 
from the Old World, where the education 
of girls is neglected. This is being rapidly 
overcome, however, by the larger pro- 
portion of girls who finish the high-school 
course, and soon the balance of illiteracy 
will swing to the other side; then we shall 
have a situation where the government 
holds the educated portion of its citizens 
in a disfranehised condition and allows 
the illiterate to control public affairs. 
This is already the case in regard to many 
of the other qualities that are needed 
in the electorate. The report of the 
United States Prison Commission shows 


among the 


that ninety-five per cent. of those serving 
sentences in prisons are men and five per 
cent. women, and this proportion would 
certainly hold good among the law- 
breakers who manage to keep out of jail. 
Yet we have the spectacle of our govern- 
ment giving the vote to all of this lawless 
class and withholding it from all of that 
class whom its own statistics show to be 
composed of ninety-five per cent. of law- 
abiding citizens. Anybody who chooses to 
look about him in his own community 
will need no statistics to prove that wom- 
en constitute immensely the larger pro- 
portion of the temperate, the moral, the 
churech-goers, and the school attendants. 
All of these are deprived of any voice even 
in local government, and then the alarm- 
ists ery out that universal suffrage is a 
failure! What they ought to ery from 
the housetops is that a government by 
one-half of the people is a failure and no 
time should be lost in giving the other 
half a share in it. 

Another significant fact illustrated by 
these school Commencements is the large 
number of honors secured by women. Near- 
ly all the colleges that have reported show 
the women to have taken more than their 
proportion of prizes, class honors, and 
scholarships, and this is the record every 
vear. Yet there are many people now 
living who can remember when all col- 
leges were closed to women, and when the 
proposal to open them was met with a 
vehement protest from those high in au- 
thority because women by nature were in- 
capable of the higher education. It  re- 
quired a hard struggle to secure for them 
the opportunity to prove whether this was 
true or not. Now there are at least fifty 
thousand in the United States holding 
well-earned degrees and fully that num- 
ber in the colleges at present, maintaining 
quite as high a standard as the men 
students. Among the graduates are 
thousands of women physicians, lawyers, 
and ministers, and at the recent Com- 
mencements hundreds cf women received 
the degrees of doctor of law, doctor of 
philosophy, and doctor of letters. Yale 
University for the first time conferred an 
honorary degree on a woman—that of 
Master of Arts, on Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago. 

That narrow, prejudiced, and unpro- 
gressive element of scciety which no 
longer dares to make itself ridiculous dy 
declaiming against the higher edueation 
of women has now transferred its opposi- 
tion to their enfranchisement, declaring 
that they are ineapable of exercising 
the suffrage. They will prove this 
charge quite as unfounded as the other 
just as soon as they ean get the oppor- 
tunity. Those who are now trying to bar 
woman from the franchise should consider 


whether they wish to be classed in the 
future with those reactionaries who tried 
to bar her from the colleges. 


Denver Women and Prohibition 

When a “prohibition” amendment 
failed to receive a majority vote at the 
recent election in Denver the newspapers 
of the country bristled with editorials and 
“letters from the people” saying, * Aha, 
there is an object-lesson for you. The 
women voters defeated a temperance 
measure!” There is not a particle of 
evidence that this was done by women. 
Men and women put their ballots in the 
same box and the vote was absolutely 
secret; besides there are several thousand 
more men than women voters in Denver. 
The president of the Anti-saloon League 
said, after the election: “ Sixty per cent. 
of those who signed our petition were 
women. [ am more in favor of woman 
suffrage than ever.” 

The Denver voters never faced more 
serious issues than were presented at the 
last election, and it was believed by many 
that the temperance question was forced 
upon them in order to divert attention 
from these, especially among the women. 
The president of the Colorado W. C. T. U. 
wrote to the Union Signal: “* We are bet- 
ter off with the Initiative, Referendum, 
and Reeall, which were secured, than we 
would have been with a ‘dry’ city with- 
out them. The water franchise, which 
was a vicious measure, was defeated, and 
Ellis Meredith was elected as a member of 
the Election Commission by the largest 
vote cast for any candidate on any ticket. 
Our forces are not at all discouraged.” 

All of these important measures—to 
enable the people themselves to direct 
legislation and “recall” an unsatisfae- 
tory official—were advocated by the Citi- 
zen’s party formed for this purpose, and 
also to defeat the attempt of a corpora- 
tion to secure control of the water-supply 
for generations. This party was opposed 
by all the political “ machines ” with un- 
limited funds, but it reeeived almost the 
solid support of the women, and it was 
the practically unanimous opinion that 
its triumphant success was due to their 
votes. They also nominated and elected 
Miss Meredith to the most important 
political position ever held by a woman. 
As soon as the new Election Commission 
all the other members men—they 





met 
made her president, and thus she has 
supervision for the next four years over 
all the details of elections, appointing 
judges, counting the votes, ete. 

It never has been claimed by the leaders 
of the suffrage movement that the ma- 
jority of women would vote for total pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. Many of 
those in Denver believed that to adopt 
this amendment would result in “a net 
of dives and vile resorts about the out- 
skirts of Denver beyond the pale of its 
The city has now a license of 
saloons are restricted to a 
small area. So strong a publie sentiment, 
however, was created by the campaign 
that within two weeks after the election 
the mayor had closed a considerable num- 
ber of those most objectionable. 


laws.” 
$600, and 


Progress in Great Britain 

The Conciliation Committee in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, which was 
briefly referred to last month, has taken 
definite form and introduced its bill for 
woman suffrage. It is composed of mem- 
bers from all the political parties, and 
the bill is a compromise which it is hoped 
The one which 
conservative 


may be acceptable to all. 
the suffrage organizations, 
and militant, have always united on, de- 
manded the franchise on the same terms 
as granted to men. These include. four 
classes—property-owners, occupiers = or 
renters, lodgers, and university gradu- 
ates. While there are nearly seven and 
three-quarter millions of men_ voters, 
this bill would enfranchise only about 


one and a quarter millions of women, 
as both husband and wife could not vote 
on the same qualification and he would 
naturally wish to do the voting. The 
Liberal party, which is now in power, has 


refused to allow this bill to pass, because 
it feared that the Conservatives, who rep- 
resent the moneyed class, would be able to 
put more property in the hands of women 
than would the Liberals. 

The bill proposed by the Conciliation 
Committee eliminates the university 
graduates and the lodgers, and restricts 
the suffrage to occupiers; only those prop- 
erty-owners can vote who occupy their 
property, but a woman who pays even a 
shilling a week for a room is an “ oe- 
cupier.” Labor leaders like Keir Hardie 
and Philip Snowden estimate that a mil- 
lion women would be enfranchised by this 
bill and that eighty-two per cent. of them 
would be of the self-supporting class. It 
has been accepted by the suffrage organiza- 
tions, who believe it is the best that ean 
be hoped for in a long time. At this 
writing Premier Asquith has set a day 
for its second reading, but so late in the 
session that there seems to be little hope 
of its reaching the third or final stage 
necessary for its adoption. In this ease 
the question will probably be one‘of the 
issues at the next general election. The 
leaders of the suffrage associations would 
rejoice to have it sent to the voters, as, if 
they gave a majority for it, this would be 
a mandate not only to the House of Com- 
mons, but also to the House of Lords. 


Woman Suffrage Straws 

The Lower House of the Danish Parlia- 
ment has passed a bill by a large majority 
to give the complete franchise to women. 
It is not likely that it will receive the 
sanction of the Upper House, which is 
composed largely of landed proprietors 
and appointees of the Crown. ‘This action 
is, however, very significant, as showing 
the influence of public sentiment on the 
Lower House, which is elected by almost 
universal male suffrage. In 1908 the 
Parliament gave: the municipal franchise 
to women on the same terms as exercised 
by men, and now in two years its repre- 
sentative branch proposes to extend this 
to a vote for Parliamentary candidates. 
This should answer the arguments as to 
the direful effects of woman suffrage. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden the com- 
mittee in the Diet, or Legislature, which 
was revising the laws, defeated by only 
one vote the proposal to give municipal 
suffrage to women, while a change of 
three votes would have given them full 
suffrage. The Diet of Wiirtemberg has 
granted to women votes and eligibility for 
the important Bureau of Agriculture 
recently established. These are significant 
signs in conservative Germany. 

A progressive step has recently been 
taken in Switzerland, where several can- 
tons have given a vote to women in all 
matters connected with the national 
Chureh. This is considered of almost as 
much importance as one in the national 
government, and the efforts to obtain it 
have been long and strenuous. It was 
granted in the Canton of Geneva by 2,152 
yeas to 1,349 nays. The cantons of Vaud 
and Neuchatel also have given it. 

The women of Bosnia, the most north- 
province of European Turkey, 
east their first votes for members of 
-arliament a short time ago. About 
nine-tenths of the women who were en- 
franchised by the new law are Moham- 
medans, as it requires the possession of a 
certain amount of property, and the Mos- 
lems have been more generous to women 
in this regard than have the Christians. 

Thinking, self-respecting women of the 
United States must have a deep sense of 
humiliation when reflecting upon the veiled 
women of Turkey exercising a _ privi- 
lege granted by Mohammedan men and 
refused by American men. Perhaps they 
may find some little comfort in reading 
of the school elections in various places, 
at which, according to reports, the women 
used their small franchise privilege in 
every instance to the advantage of the 
schools. In Annapolis, Maryland, the 
wome® taxpayers voted in favor of bonds 
for municipal improvements. - Perhaps if 
they are faithful in a few things they 
rulers over many—but 
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Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department 
1 the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. Contri- 
accepted will be paid for at our usu al space rate. They must be t. 1m 
“Editor Boy’s Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions unavailable for this 





partment cannot be returned. 


The Boy Who Would a Wooing Go 
ERSONALLY, though 
always an anxiety to 
his parents, this boy 
is charming and lov- 
7 able. We had three 
Y shy little fellows be- 
fore this self-con- 
tained youngster came 
to bless our home. 
And truly he was a problem. 

When he went to the kindergarten, at 
the tender age of four, he came home the 
first day, not as his brothers had, full of 





knowledge of games and songs, but dead 
in love with little Gladys, who sat next 
him. He was fickle, too, and transferred 
his affections with an ease and facility 
which foreboded ill. IL never knew the 
time from that on, through primary, 
vrammar, and high school, that he was 
not fascinated by some sweet girl face. 

We talked it over, his mother and f, 
and when he approached the twenties we 
decided that it was a foregone conclusion 
that Jack would marry young. © Under 
existing lenient social conditions, the path 
to wedded life for a young couple is not 
at all hard. We determined it was best 
for us to exercise some discretion in the 
affair. So, because we knew he might, in 
youthful impetuosity, marry in that haste 
which certainly leads to early repentance, 
we diplomatically brought into our social 
and family life the dear young daughter 
of a friend. We four parents were agreed 
that if the couple fell in love the path of 
true love should be made smooth. 

[ remember my pleasure when Jack told 
me, proudly and with a half-defiant air, 
that the dear girl had promised to be his 
wife. We talked over the future with 
them, respectfully, enecouragingly, and 
vith deeply expressed interest. We all 
advised a long engagement, to let Jack 
get as good a start as possible in the 
business world, and we all agreed to help 
the couple to a modest establishment of 
their own when the time came for them 
to begin their new life. 

I feel glad that in Jack’s callow days 
we never ridiculed his various love-atfairs, 
and never sneered at them, even though 
we recognized their ephemeral nature. 

The years that have passed since this 
boy married have made him a steady, in- 
dustrious man, and a kind and tender 
husband and father. While I do not 
advocate early marriages in all cases, | 
believe in cases of amorous natures it is 
often the one thing necessary to steady 
them. E. W. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Practical Lesson 

Two small boys were given a weekly 
allowance of twenty-five cents per week. 
One showed a decided tendency toward 
frugality while the other was ready to 
spend his money foolishly. The 
mother took occasion to explain to them 
the advantages of having something saved 


wise 


up for an emergency, and endeavored to 
make clear the difference between stingi- 
ness and economy, real wants and 
imaginary ones. Still Number Two con- 
tinued to spend his cash with careless 
disregard of value received. So, upon a 
certain date she presented each child with 
a small savings-bank of the kind which 
can only be unlocked by the banker hold- 
ing the key. The idea gave dignity to 
the task of saving, and they were told 
that upon a date some months distant 
they would have their banks unlocked, the 
contents counted, and that for every cent 
saved another would be added. 

For a few weeks both saved industri- 
ously; then the old desire to gratify every 
whim seized Number Two. His mother 
saw, but said nothing. When the time 
came to open the small banks, that of 
Number One was heavy with eight dollars 
in pennies, nickels, and dimes, while that 
of Number Two poured forth ninety-eight 
lonesome pennies. 

Without the least demur, but with a 
word of cheerful explanation to the 
banker, the little mother added eight dol- 
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Any mother's, father's, or guardian's expe 


e short, not over 300 words, and to the point 


lars to one aecount and ninety-eight cents 
to the othe. 

An account was opened in the name of 
each and each was handed his own de- 
posit-book. Number One was proud of his 
showing of sixteen dollars. Number Two 
crestfallen over his paltry one dollar and 
ninety-six cents. 

The lesson was not yet complete. They 
returned home and Number Two was re- 
quested to produce what he could in the 
way of valuables which would even up 
matters. Only a battered magic-lantern 
which never had worked, a few prize-gum 
wrappers, and a half-dozen partly used 
school pads were forthcoming. The lesson 
point went home, for the little spendthrift 
said, ruefully: 

“Vil never do that way again, mom- 
sey. Just wait until we open those banks 
again and see if I do!” Ile never did. 

LAWRENCE, New York. G. E. 


Breaking a Bad Habit 

OnE of the most aggravating faults of 
two impulsive boys proved to be a dis- 
position to interrupt when some one else 
was speaking, in order to interpolate their 
own views, understanding of the matter, 
or comments. The disagreeable habit did 
not yield to explanations of the rudeness 
of the practice nor to reprimands upon 
the numerous slips in this line. 

Each boy was the recipient of a small 
allowance of pocket-money weekly to sup- 
ply small personal and school needs, and 
the distressed mother noticed how eager- 
ly plans were made ahead for its use. She 
determined to use this fact as a leverage 
of control. 

Quietly she announced that at the least 
sign of a break in the way of the inter- 
ruption of 
should 


another’s conversation she 


unostentatiously raise one fore- 


finger. If this warning were not heeded 
she would raise two fingers, which signal 
would mean a fine of five cents. 

At the end of the first week both boys 
had not only lost their whole allowance, 
but were in debt besides; this too without 
a word of fault-finding or scolding. 

The second week saw a decided improve- 
ment, and the end of the month proved 
habit to be a bit of 

kK. G. W. 


the objectionable 
ancient history. 
Canton, New York. 


Manual Work as Recreation 
A RECREATION suited to the needs of 
boys or young men and productive of ex- 
cellent educational results is some form 
of manual work which requires 
effort and co-operation. For instance, in 
the winter months a small group of boys 


social 


could make a toboggan. Each boy could 
work on a particular part, and when the 
individual parts are completed they can 


be put together to form the finished 
product. An extensive and = expensive 


equipment would not be required for work 
of this kind. An unused room, a rough 
bench, with a vise, a few tools, such as a 
plane, 


some nails, some screws, some ropes, ete., 


hammer, saw, bit, serew-driver, 
and a leader with some practical ideas of 
carpentry would meet the needs. Suitable 
wood could be secured at any lumber-shop. 

Perhaps some generous cabinet-maker 
would loan the use of his shop (and his 
week. 
In a city the manual-training benches of 
some settlement or 


services) one or two evenings a 


social some school 
might be secured. ‘These things would 
have to be adapted to local conditions and 
In summer-time a small portable 
camp might be built, instead of a to- 
The articles mentioned are mere- 
ly suggestions. 

The product of such communal work 
would not only be useful, but the training 
would be of the nighest educational value. 
The boys would be taught the idea of com- 


needs. 


ale 
boggan. 


mon property and social ownership, and 

indirectly would have learned fundamen- 

tal lessons in citizenship. And the inter 

est and ambition awakened might stimu 

late them to projects of a more valuable 

character, a 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
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BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


Stands the Strength Test. Try It! 








Your embroidery work will have greater permanence, value and beauty 
if you test all materials used when you buy. Unravel the strands until a 
Cotton fibre will break easily, however 


‘shiny it may have been made. 


tiny fibre can be drawn out. 
: Imitation silk is also fragile, and if 
drawn across the tongue its fibre will usually melt from moisture. SILK 
fibre will be noticeably stronger than either, and is entirely proof against 


the effect of moisture. It never “ melts.” 


Even these tests do not make visible the difference between Good Silk 


and Poor Silk. 


To be certain of the best quality, the wear, wash and never-fade kind, 
look for the name Belding—the “ karat mark’ of silk, the Precious Fibre. 


Don’t risk results by using substitutes. Every color and shade is sold in 
leading stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


How to Dress Better, Without Expense 


Send for our booklet, ** The 
Precious Fibre.” shows 


why silk is economicel and why cotton is ex- 
travagant. It will help you to buy silk safely. 
SENT FREE. 


Address all correspondence and requests for 
samples to the New York Office, Dept. S 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Simple Embroidery designs which 
any one can execute, applied to your 
own apparel, will greatly increase its 
attractiveness, its value, and your proper 
pride. You can be better dressed b 
thus using Belding Embroidery silk 
than in any other way. 





FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 

where the brush can't A post New York Boston Chicago 

cerd brings yu A SAMPLE Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
FREE. Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 




















TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


are the correct thing on all occasions and under all circumstances. 
Heatherbloom has proved its superiority to silk over and over again. It 
looks like silk, feels like silk and has the same swish and chic appearance, but 
wears three times as long and costs but a third as much. 
Heatherbloom Petticoats may be had in the most beautiful, carefully tailored 
and fashionable models. At all retail stores at varying prices from $2.00 up, 
according to elaborateness, in a bewildering variety of colors and designs. 
When selecting a Petticoat, be sure that you get a real Heatherbloom. 
Remember that every Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this woven SILK 


label, White lettering on black ground. Look for it. 
See this Label Every 
in the Petticoat 
Waistband Guaranteed 





No matter what a salesperson may tell you—no petticoat is 
a genuine Heatherbloom without the label. Insist upon it. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS (Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics), New York — Chicago 


















Decorating or re- 
decorating any home 
or other interior is 
too important a mat- 
ter to risk not getting 
the best effect and 
serviceability obtain- 
able at the price. 

Without inspection of 
SANITAS you cannot 
be sure that your wall 
covering selection is the 
most wise. 


Me 


All the attractiveness 
of the best wall papers 
can be had with greater 
economy in SANITAS 
—the wall covering that 
is proof against fading, 
staining, tearing, crack- 
ing,—also dust-and-dirt- 
proof, instantly made 
bright as new with a 
damp cloth. Costs no 
more than good cartridge 
paper. 

Ask your dealer or 
decorator to show you 
SANITAS or write us 
your needs fully. We will 
tell how to be satisfac- 
torily supplied, also send 


you free samples and 
sketches. 


Standard Oil Cloth 


Company 
Dept. 15 
320 Broadway 
New York City 
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\2 colors used in the 
renuene “ Aurora” light-weight 
Senutne d rore Ss VC1O 
Curtain and Drapery Fabrics 
are all fast. 

We cannot say as much for 
the many imitations now be- 
ing offered. 

Your protection is to look for 
the name woven in the fabric. 


MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 








New York Philadelphia 
You Can Reduce Flesh | # 


By Natural Means and in a 
Sclentific, Dignified Manner 


You can, I know it because 
I have reduced 25,000 women 
and I can reduce you—sci- 
entifically, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of your 
own room; can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; 
can teach vou how to breathe, 
to stand and to walk, and cor- 
rect such ailments as nervous- 
ness, torpid liver, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, etc, 





One punil writes: 

“I weigh 82 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in strength. I never 
get out of breath, and the rheumatic twinges have all gone.”” 





Write today for my free booklet. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24-G 6 Michigan Bivd., Chieago 
Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Self-Sufficiency,” ee. eo 


MENDING TISSUE 


No family can do without it. Best in the world for 
mending skirts, etc., etc. Sold in 15c.-25. packages, 
prepaid. Send stamp. Bank ref. 


SOL. S. FISHER - - 

Ma rriag e Announcements 
: Engraved —50 for $5.25 

Wedding invitations engraved and printed, from $2.50 
er 100 up. Latest styles, best quality, prepaid any- 

where. 2 sets envelopes, everything complete. Visit- 

ing Cards and Monogram Stationery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press, 190 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















REA DING, PA. 

















Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of 
Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
patterns see pattern advertisement. 























PROFESSIONAL WOMAN'S DRESS. No. 511 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 


Price, 35 cents. 


HE first of the group of patterns 
Tenia are published with this num- 

ber of the Bazar is that of a prac- 
tical and fashionable morning or all-day 
dress for a professional woman. It may 
be made up in cloth or serge, with mo- 
hair or silk-eovered buttons, and_ self- 
straps across the side. ‘These straps are 


GIRL’S COMBINATION CLOTH DRESS, No. 608. 
Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


a useful decoration, as they break up the 
wide side appearance which mars so many 
princess dress forms, and reduce the ap- 





parent size of the woman of plump figure. 
Made up in bengaline, or in the Ottoman 
weaves of silk, with all the simplicity of 
the picture retained, pattern No. 509 will 
prove a charming all-round dress for city 
or country wear. 

The long effect which the many seams 
present, starting as they do from the 
shoulder and continuing to the hem of the 
dress, add their part in producing a de- 
sirable slender effect. They also sug- 
gest the utility of this pattern as one to 
employ in a remodelled dress, especially 
where two materials may be combined. 
Checked and striped or flowered materi- 
als may be combined effectively in this 
dress with plain material, in many dif- 
ferent ways which are sure to occur to 
the woman who studies the manner in 
which such differing fabrics may be put 
together. It is unnecessary to describe 
them here. 

Pattern No. 510 which is shown opposite 
the above, is valuable especially for the 
variety of service to which it may be put. 
For example, it is one which will use, 
handsomely, printed or bordered foulard, 
or muslin, or white-bordered net; or 
plain material, with wide, plain, or con- 
trasting set-on borders of silk, satin, ete. 
The skirt below the tunic is gathered on 
the flattest of sham skirts, so that not 
an inch of really superfluous fulness 
occurs under the tunic. ‘The pattern in- 
cludes a_ tight-fitting underwaist. The 
tunic is seamed in the centre of the back 
and of the front in such way as to pro- 
vide for the joining of bordered materials. 
The border on the lower skirt, which is 
made of straight lengthwise material, is 
unbroken by any but a centre back seam. 

In making the waist, the material is 
cut with the border rising to the neck- 
point of the shoulder line, the pattern de- 
scending over the chest and sleeves to 
form a cap over the latter; or it may be 
pieced invisibly, so as to form a round 
neck trimming, of equal width all around. 
The squarer effect of the border line, 
however, is recommended as  conform- 
ing more to prevailing fashions. ‘The 
bordered sleeve trimming must be cut and 
laid on the sleeve, turning upward from 
the lower edge. Like the preceding dress, 
this pattern offers opportunity for de- 
velopment in many different fabrics. It 
may be effectively made in crépe méteore, 
or corded dark silks, with a guimpe for 
day use; or in eyeletted batiste, or floral- 
banded foulards, or muslins. For winter 
evening wear, this model reproduced in 
thin bordered muslin would be charming. 

Girls’ dress at this season of the year, 
when the school wardrobe again becomes 
a matter of important consideration, is 
likely to be prominent in the mother’s 
thought. The design shown in the first 
column of this page is one that may be 
simply made, and one which presents all 
the desirable features of attractive sim- 
plicity and availability for the cut-down 
garment. The skirt is made with five 
gores, and a deep, set-on border of bias- 
eut material. The waist has few seams. 
It closes directly up the centre of the 
back, but may be diversified by arranging 
the opening at the side back or the side 
front, according to the ingenuity of the 
maker. The yoke is set upon a_ plain 
waist and is outlined with half-inch bands 
of silk or of satin: or braid may be used, 
if preferred, to define it, or shirred 
puffings. The sleeves are slightly gath- 
ered over the top, and are trimmed with 
deep flat cuff portions. 

A coat designed for a girl of from 
fourteen to eighteen years is shown last, 
which, worn as a separate garment or as 
a portion of a suit comprises some of ‘the 
latest fashionable features. If a suit is 
planned Skirt Pattern No. 204 will prove 
an excellent one with which to combine 


it. The slightly gathered, half-jerkin 
back is being adopted in nearly all 


of the early-autumn models for street 
suits for women and girls. The pattern 
will be found suitable for serge, thin 


cloth, or for any of the many available 


pattern desired, together with full address, includirg street, city, and State, legibly 
For terms for the cutting of special 








BORDERED MUSLIN FROCK. No. 512. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 


Price, 35 cents. 


coatings. The back is seamless, but pro- 
vided with a strap that shapes the gar- 
ment very slightly to the figure. The 
centre front portions are given a .corre- 
sponding treatment. The square-pointed 
revers are to be faced with silk, satin, ben- 
galine, or moiré; or a dull plaid or cheek 


NEW AUTUMN SEPARATE COAT. No. 209. 
Sizes, 14, 16, and 18 years. 


™ Price, 25 cents. 


silk may be used which contrasts or has 
some line that harmonizes with the color 
of the garment itself. 
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The New Twice=a=Month 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Begins Next Month 





Two complete, splendid 

magazines—the first is 

out August 25th; the 

next, September 10th— 
at 10 cents a copy. 











Twice the Number of Magazines 
At the Same Price 
$1.50 a Year for 24 Magazines 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





















Casserole 
Cooking 


The growing vogue for cooking and 
serving in the same dish reaches per- 
fection in Guernsey Earthenware. 

Guernsey is that beautiful brown, 
white-lined, enameled earthenware you 
see so often nowadays. You will find 
it in the silver receivers sold by all 
the best jewelers—on the counters of 
all the good glass and china dealers 









and in department stores—on the 

tables of all the better class cafes. 
And it is reall inexpensive The 
aller dishe t but a f cents—the 





re than a good 





oklet, ‘* Cc ing 
Earthenware.’ 
pe for ne in 
ou many Vays 
new zest to old 


booklet today. 
»about this 





ocook. 
will bring it 


Tue GUERNSEY 
EARTHENWARE 

COMPANY 

24 East End St., 
Cambridge, O 
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lutely free. ll you have to 
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inion plaster. Wrerite today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 
FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 


3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 












WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 












for complexions always smooth and velvety, 
that never lose their ye iful attractive- 
ness, that seem to be impervious to expos- 
ure to sun and wind, are users of that great 


Lablache. !t pre- 
ily, shiny appear- 
interacts the 





ing, 
Refuse 
may 
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x, of drug t 
Send 10c. jor sample bo 
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Saturday, August 20 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches; fried eggs; corn muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Cold boiled ham; sliced cucumbers; brown 


bread; tea. 
DINNER 
soup; roast shoulder of 
croquettes ; creamed 
Lemon pie. 
Sunday, August 21 
BREAKFAST 


lamb ; 
cauliflower. 


Vegetable 
potato 


; DINNER 
Iioast beef; mashed potatoes; buttered 
beets; corn. Peach ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Clam chowder: tomato mayonnaise salad; 
cheese souillé; cake; chocolate. 
Monday, August 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: egg and tomato toast; gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Panfish; boiled rice; fried cucumbers; cake ; 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup: veal cutlet; boiled 
onions; baked eggplant; lettuce salad. 
slanc-mange. 
Tuesday, August 23 
BREAKFAST 
ears; beef hash; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed eggs: potato croquettes; rusk; tea. 


DINNER 
Chicken pie; baked potatoes; corn fritters; 
bean salad. Sliced pineapple. 
Wednesday, August 24 
BREAKFAST 


Muskmelon; creamed halibut; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Ilam vcroquettes; sliced tomatoes; apple- 
sauce; tea, 
DINNER 
Beef soup: boiled mutton: French-fried 
potatoes; Lima beans: watercress salad. 


Cocoanut timbales. 
Thursday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; scrambled eggs : 
LUNCHEON 
with cheese: 
apple-sauce ; 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup; beef a la mode; fried 
eggplant; corn; lettuce salad. Rice pudding. 
Friday, August 26 
BREAKFAST 
panfish ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; biscuits; tomato salad; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Mutton broth: broiled bluefish ;: 
toes; Lima beans; escarole salad. 
cream. 
Saturday, August 27 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs on 
LUNCHEON 


muffins ; coffee. 


cucumbers ; 
tea. 


fried 
cookies ; 


Macaroni 


Sliced peaches ; Graham muffins; 


sauté pota- 
Coffee ice- 


ears ; toast; coffee. 


Creamed smoked beef: fried tomatoes ; choco- 
late cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of cucumber soup; corned beef: cab- 
bage; baked potatoes: squash. Baked 
custard. 
Surday, August 28 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon; fish cakes; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast chicken; mashed potatoes; boiled 


onions; corn; watercress salad. Bavarian 
cream with maraschino cherries. 
SUPPER 
souillon; pineapple salad; cheese crackers ; 
jelly cake. 
Monday, August 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelette and bacon; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Cold chicken; corn pudding; sliced peaches ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast veal: potatoes 


coffee. 


au gratin; squash; lettuce salad. Peach 
shortcake. 
Tuesday, August 30 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; panfish; rolls; coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Rice croquettes; creamed carrots; pine- 
apple: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup: lamb chops: beets: Lima 
beans; celery salad. Tapioca pudding. 
Wednesday, August 31 
RREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew; eggplant fritters; ginger- 
bread: tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; roast beef: potatoes roasted in 
pan; corn; lettuce salad. Vanilla ice-cream 
with chocolate sauce. 


Thursday, Neptember 1 
BREAKFAST 
omelette; Graham 
LUNCHEON 
creamed cucumbers ; 


Peaches : muffins: coffee. 


Fried fish; sponge-cake ; 


tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup: beef stew with 
tomatoes; string-beans: corn. Apple pud- 
ding. 
Friday, Neptember 2 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon: boiled eggs and bacon; rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato omelette: cheese toast; orange 
cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Reef soup: baked fish with spinach: French- 


fried potatoes; Lima beans. Cottage pudding. 
Saturday, September 3 
BREAKFAST 


Plums: liver and bacon; corn muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters ; maple syrup; watercress salad ; 
cake ; tea 
DINNER 


Tomato soup; rack of lamb: boiled potatoes ; 
squash; corn; apple and celery salad. Peach 
souffié. 


Sunday, September 4 
BREAKFAST 


Pears; eggs; toast; griddle-cakes; coffee. 


DINNER 

mashed potatoes: Lima 

Caramel ice-cream. 

SUPPER 

oysters on toast: 

White Mountain 

ate. 
Monday, September 5 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal; tomato omelette; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 


duck ; 
apple-sauce. 


Roast beans ; 


Creamed 
naise salad; 


celery 
cake ; 


mayon- 
choco- 


coffee. 


Cold duck; rice croquettes; currant jelly; 
rusk; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; roast pork; potato 
balls; beets; string-bean salad. Custard 
pie. 


Tuesday, September 6 
BREAKFAST 
fish cakes; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidneys en brochette; creamed 
sliced peaches: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Vea soup; round steak; potatoes au gratin; 
cauliflower: tomato salad. Apple dumplings. 
Wednesday, September 7 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs: rice muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 
creamed celery; angel-cake ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
shoulder of veal; Lyonnaise pota 
beans; lettuce salad. Bread 
pudding. 
Thursday, September 8 
BREAKFAST 
and tomato 
cotee. 
LUNCHEON 
with tomatoes; stewed pears; 
lemon cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; baked 
rice; corn: watercress salad. 

Friday, September 9 


Muskmelon ; Graham gems; 


potatoes ; 





Grapes ; coffee. 


Broiled oysters ; 
ea soup: 


toes; Lima 


Cereal; egg toast; waffles ; 


Macaroni 


potatoes: boiled 
Apple pie. 





BREAKFAST 
Peaches ; creamed fish: Graham gems: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
peppers; cheese 
sauce: tea. 


Stuffed green toast; apple 





NNER 
sean soup: boiled codfish: potato balls; suc- 
cotash. Veach shortcake. 
Saturday, September 10 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; creamed codfish and bacon; rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Jelly omelette; fried tomatoes; stewed 
pears; tea. 
DINNER 
Pot roast; French-fried potatoes: boiled 
onions; corn; egg and green-pepper salad. 
Bavarian cream. 
Sunday, September 11 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes; fish cakes; corn muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 
beet: potatoes roasted in pan; cauli- 
watercress salad. Cottage pudding. 
SUPPER 
Sardines; potato salad; lemon jelly; sponge- 
cake ; tea. 
Monday, September 12 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese toast ; boiled rice ; radishes ; 
DINNER 


Roast 
flower : 


bananas ; toasc: coffee. 


cake ; tea. 


Cream of spinach soup: breast of lamb, 
broiled; stuffed potatoes; beets. Sliced 
peaches with cream. 

Tuesday, September 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; eggs and bacon: rolls: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Rice croquettes; stewed celery; sliced toma- 


toes; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Leef soup; veal cutlet: broiled potatoes; 
zima beans; rice. Lemon sherbet. 


Wednesday, September 14 

BREAKFAS' 

omelette ; 
cotiee. 

LUNCHEON 
Lyonnaise potatoes; 

tea. 
DINNER 
beef: cabbage; string-beans ; 
salad. Custard pie. 

Thursday, September 15 
BREAKFAST 

fried halibut; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


T 
Pears; kidney English muffins; 


Panfish ; gingerbread ; 


Corned tomato 


Muskmelon ; 


Corn pudding; fried parsley; apple-sauce; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Purée of carrot soup; beefsteak; potato cro- 


quettes : succotash. Macaroon cream. 
Friday, September 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fish cakes; muffins; coffee. 





LUNCHEON 
celery salad: waffles; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup: broiled bluefish; sauté potatoes ; 
stewed tomatoes. Cabinet pudding. 
Saturday, September 17 
BREAKFAST 
eggs: Graham muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant: cheese patties; jelly cake; 
tea. 


Rice timbales ; 


Grapes; fried coffee. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup: breaded chops: pease; cauli- 
flower. Apple pudding. 
Sunday, September 18 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; sausages; 
DINNER 


rolls: coffee. 


Roast chicken ; French-fried potatoes ; 
ereamed celery: scalloped tomatoes. Peach 
shortcake. 

SUPPER 
Oyster omelette: stuffed green peppers; 
apple and nut salad; cocoanut cake; tea 


Vonday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal; boiled eggs; muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 

rice croquettes ; stewed pears ; 

tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; baked ham; boiled 
potatoes ; beets; lettuce salad. Prune souflé. 


coffee. 


Cold chicken ; 






































THE 
WILD 
OLIVE 


It is now— for two months—the 
best-selling novel in the U. S. 


By the author of 
“THE INNER SHRINE” 


The Bookman, whose figures are 
recognized as the national au- 
thority, now declares “The Wild 
Olive”’ to be the best-selling novel 
in the United States. The suc- 
cess of “The Wild Olive”’ is even 
greater than that of “The Inner 
Shrine’”’ because the story is 
greater, better, finer. “The Wild 
Olive"’ has a broader basis of plot, 
a nobler conception of character, a 
higher idealism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably human story. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A Successful 
Wife 


By G. DORSET 


It moves with the swift, graphic 
convincing action of a fine play 
No “fine writing,’ no analysis 
One isn’t conscious of the words 
at all, but of the realities the words 
reveal. It is the romance and 
mystery of everyday life—the 
most wonderful atid fascinating 
romance of all. The fact that one 
marriage in every twelve ends in 
divorce and the constant airing of 
marital infelicities in the news- 
papers have led many people to 
wonder what is wrong with men 
and women or with the institution 
of marriage itself. Here, in th 
heart-beats of men and women 
you will find one answer. Thx 
story reads like a narrative of per 
sonal experience. 





Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Going Some 
By REX BEACH 


It is curious that a writer shoul 
have two personalities—two oj 
posite sides—curious and most ut 
usual. Here is Rex Beach, whor 
we know only as the author « 
splendid stories of outdoor lil 
Now he comes before us in a n¢ 
and surprising réle as the write’ 
of one of the funniest stories ev: 
written. It is rollicking, gallo; 
ing, scintillating, sparkling ft 
from beginning to end — and 
withal, clean and sweet as a girl 
fresh laughter. If you mun 
slang, keep away! 





® Many Humorous Sketches by Mark F enderson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 











Owing to the 
lion, no further 
Helping with the Housework 
OUSEWORK without 
a maid may be made 
much easier by _ re- 
=| questing each member 


ot the family to pile 
@/ up and carry his own 
77 dishes to’ the kitchen 
after meals. Boys 
may learn to 
tables as well as girls, without injury to 
their self-respect. I. M. 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN. 





clear 


New Shirtwaists fram Old 
WueEn the attached cuffs of the 
folk’s” shirts have frayed out, and the 
garments have been disearded by them in 
consequence, there is generally good ma- 
terial left in the other parts. Then 
“mother ” gets to work. 
if IT want to use the 


“men 


material for a 


irtwaist I cut it carefully apart, leav- 
the front opening intact. <A plain 
irtwaist pattern will lie on the differ- 


ut sections very nicely, needing perhaps 
little piecing at the under-arm seam. 
Cuffs and neck-band may be cut from the 
“tails.” If the shirt was opened all the way 
down the front, continue the hem facings 
to the bottom of the waist. If closed, cut 
open and finish in the same way. My 
daughters like these waists because they 
are “so different.” Aprons, lvundry- 
bags, and other articles may also be made 
from the material. M. D. P. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dividing the Work 
ScumMMER found me in a new home with 
no servant, three daughters, aged six- 
teen, thirteen, and eleven, and a son of 
Three months’ vacation, and it seem- 
house- 


ten. 
ed a good opportunity to teach 
work, besides lightening my own labors. 

In the first place, all tne laundry-work 
is done out of the house. 

I undertook the cooking, the market- 
ing, the general oversight and planning, 
and the care of my boy’s room. 

The small boy carried in coal, split 
kindling, emptied went for the 
milk, washed porches and windows, and 

it the grass. 

| then made out three cards: 

A 

Care of own room, 

Help get breakfast. 

Wash breakfast dishes 

Daily care of dining-room, pantry, and 
kitchen. Clean these once a week. 

B 


ashes, 


Help with dinner. 

Wash dinner dishes, help with supper 
dishes, 

Daily care of parlor, hall, stairs, and 
library. ‘To be cleaned once a week. 

C 

Help get supper. 

Wash supper dishes, help with dinner 
dishes, 

Daily care of upper hall and bath- 
room. These, with bedrooms, cleaned once 
a week. 

Each daughter keeps a card one week, 
then passes it along; thus each one has 
an opportunity of becoming familiar with 
all these duties, and it is not monotonous. 


When school begins each wil} have 
learned much, and no one need be tired. 
Kansas Crry, Missourl. E. M. 


For the Garden 

THE water is always drained from our 
garden hose before it is wound up after 
using, and we never leave it exposed to 
the sun when dry, but still it does not 
last long, and all too soon I hear the ery 
“the hose has burst again.” We tried 
the various “menders” on the market, 
but a contrivance of my own has proved 
hetter, as the hose does not have to be 
cut to apply it. 

Save pieces of old rubber coats, boots, 
or water-bags. Cut a piece large enough 
to extend a little beyond the break and 
wrap smoothly around the hose once or 


contributions are 


desired until October Ist. 


twice. Then wind adhesive bicycle tape 
closely over it, covering entirely. The 
mended place is then good as new. ‘The 


tape can be bought in rolls, at small cost. 

Ants ruined many places in the grass 
border of the garden walks. I sprinkled 
a small quantity of “ chemical camphor,” 
a cheap substitute for gum camphor, in 
the holes and they were soon vacated. It 
yellowed the grass tor a small 
but not so badly as the boiling water 


space, 


and borax I had tried ineffectually. 
For the green flies so troublesome on 
the tender young rose leaves and buds, 


| find a good remedy in dry earth, Take 
a little lump or pinch of it and sprinkle 
all over the infected spray. ‘The flies 
are moist, and fine dry earth clogs them 
so they die and fall off, or may be shak- 
en off after a while. Do this day after 
day for perhaps a week and the worst 
case will be cured. a Z 
3ROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Pad Scallops 

To any one had the misfor- 
tune to have the embroidered scallops on 
corset-covers, any 
tear at the corners in laundering, the fol 
lowing suggestion may be helpful. 

Instead of padding the scallops in the 
usual way, by means of a chain-stitch, 
just hold a piece of twine along the edge, 
and buttonhole over that. ‘This saves the 
extra time one would spend in the pad- 
ding as well as making it quite impossible 
—with ordinary usage—for the scallops to 
tear at the corners. I have found that 
this is especially serviceable on towels. 

Ware, MASSACHUSETTS. L. W. 


who has 


doilies, or other edge, 


Her Practical Bazar 


As magazines accumulate with us, I 


cut out every good serial story. paste 
on covers of bristol-board covered with 


pretty (rose) wall-paper, and give them 
as gifts to my intimates and sick friends. 
But the cream of my use is this: I have 
always loved old china, silver, ete., and 
the books I bought seemed to tell only of 
“stale” pitchers or Lowestoft. The rea- 
son I first subscribed for the Bazar is 
that I saw an article on “ Old Chairs,” 
whieh led to the discovery that I had 
two Chippendales. After this I cut out 
and made a book of every article 1 saw in 
the Bazar and elsewhere, and learned in 
an article on “ Old Silver” that a eup | 
had was very valuable, bearing the marks 
of London, 1795. This led to money for 
me, and another article on “Old Blue 
China” was the cause of selling, for a 
lady in poverty, an entire set of Staf- 
fordshire. EUREKA. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA. 


To Get Rid of Rats and Mice 
I HAVE met with such 
that I want your readers to know about a 
way to rid themselves of a nuisance. Just 
take powdered sulphur and put it about 
in small heaps wherever the rats and mice 
are in the habit of coming—in the cel- 
lar, attic, or pantry. I have tried it and 
not a rat or mouse is left. WwW. mM. 
STAFFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


good success 


Teaching Children Self-control 
Ir was a pleasure to witness, not long 
ago, in a neighbor’s child, the working 
out of the theory of rewarding goodness 
instead of punishing badness in children. 
Little Margaret, of ten, was a girl of 
unusual brightness, but her quick, sharp 
tongue brought her many troubles. 
Whippings she accepted as her natural 
birthright, but they lefc her no nearer 
self-control. At last the mother was 
taken ill, and a nurse of wide experience 
came into the home. ‘The care of Mar- 
garet was one of her duties, and as she 
watched her day by day she felt a pity 
for the child. 
So the nurse studied Margaret, and she 
found a point of vantage. Margaret had 
a wonderful love of stories, and was never 


KM prror, 


large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publica- 


so happy as when listening to the recital 
of one. Here chance. <A _ story 
was promised to Margaret every night at 
bedtime, provided she had not given way 
to her temper during the day. And the 
rule was strictly adhered to. At first, of 
course, there were many nights of no story- 
telling. But with the help of the wise 
nurse little Margaret guarded her tongue 
more and more, until after a few months 
she seldom missed a story, and was her- 
self proud of the victory. CG. 1. 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


was her 


Complexion Massage 
ONE number of different 
for the prevention and cure of wrinkles on 
the face and neck. All are, more or less, 
3ut there is one very simple plan 


sees a ideas 


useful. 
which no one seems to have thought of, 
and which [ have practised now for some 
years, with very good results. Instead of 
making a effort to massage my 
face at stated intervals, I never wash with 
If all women started to use 
the massage movements “ for the preven 
tion of wrinkles” while still young, they 
would do their complexions an immense 


special 


out massage, 


amount of good. I wring a piece of towel 
ling out in hot water and wipe my face 
with it, in the directions usually em 
ployed for massage. If at any time 1 wish 
to put cold cream on, I put it on in the 
same manner, and take it off with the 
hot cloth as before described. In 
I never clean my face without using mas 
sage movements. K. M. B. 


short, 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cleaning a Dress 
I wap a very pretty dark-blue 
last summer, which had faded 
siderably from the hot sun, and I thought 
it was impossible for me to wear it this 


voile 


dress con- 


summer. A day or so ago L had an idea 
which, if a failure, would leave me no 


than before, and 


Was a 


worse off if a success 
well, it took a 
piece of the material and boiled it for half 
an hour in a very little water, and then 
sponged the faded front breadth with the 
water. When nearly dry L pressed it, and 
my pretty dress is new again. H. E. J. 
New York. 


success! [ small 


Mending a Parasol 
ONE very hot day the handle 
came off of my parasol. It late 
to glue it and wait for glue to harden, so 
I filled the handle with glue and plaster of 
Paris, pressed the iron part into it, and 


wooden 
Was too 


in a few minutes it had hardened (as soon 
as the plaster set), so I couid use it. And 
it is there to stay. 7 & S. 


ORAFINO, NEBRASKA. 


Birds as Diversions 
DuRING last winter my 
brother could not use his eyes much and 


convalescence 


time seemed long until we fixed up a bird 
restaurant 

We nailed a board 
and on it tacked pieces of suet and ba- 


to the window-sill, 


econ rind, and set out a saucer contain- 
ing sunflower seeds and small grains. 
The contrivance became a_ source of 


great pleasure to the invalid, who whiled 
away many a weary hour watching the 
birds. There nearly always some 
bird on the and we were visited 
by hairy woodpeckers, nuthatches, chick- 
adees, tufted titmice, wrens, and a red- 
bird. The windows of the room were 
always open at night, and on more than 
one night the seed-saucer was set inside 
on a stool several feet from the window 
but in full view of it. 

As soon as it was light the next morn- 
ing, the birds came for their breakfast, 
and not finding the seed-saucer the chick- 
adees and titmice flew into the room for 
We also tacked suet and ba- 
con to the tree trunks and the many 
birds that came were a constant 
of interest and amusement to both young 
and old members of the family. M. M. 

WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


was 
board, 


the seeds. 


source 












































clean the 
tub, tiling 
(aps, pipes 
bowl etcwith 


Id 
utch 


leanser 


Sprinkle Old Dutch 
Cleanser on a wel 
cloth and rub the arti- 
cle well; then rinse 
with water, or wipe 
with a clean, wet cloth. 
It takes off all discol- 
oration and scum. Will 
not scratch. 





Many more 
uses and full 
directions on 
Large Sifter-Can 
10¢ 
































564 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters 
by mail 

What do you consider the proper time 
to put a four-year-old boy to bed? And 
how long before this time can he have his 
supper? Should not a little meat be in- 
cluded this meal for a child as old 
as four, who runs and plays all day?— 
A. M. 

A child of four even several 
older should be put to bed promptly by 
seven P.M., after having a light supper at 
six o’clock. Give at this hour a light 
meal, consisting of milk, cocoa, farina, 
gruel, chicken broth, or a purée with toast, 
cracker, or zwieback with a little butter, 
and some light dessert such as apple- 
sauce or stewed fruit with a gingersnap 
or ladyfinger. Meat or heavy food should 
not be given. As the meal is 
finished commence preparations for bed. 
See that he is sponged off and comfort- 


in 


or years 


soon as 


ably tucked in, with lights out and win- 
dows lowered, by seven P.M. 


My baby is one month old and I have 
got to her. as I am very delicate 
and have not enough nourishment for her. 
Will you publish in your mothers’ page 
food formulas for a baby’s first year?—B. 


wean 


If you will write me something about 
your baby’s condition, her weight at birth, 
what it is now, whether you have given 
her any food besides your own milk, 
whether she vomits, the condition of her 
movements, ete., I will send you a for- 
mula I think suitable for her; also di- 
rections for increasing the food, as oe- 
casion demands, for the next three or 
four months. After much consideration 


I have decided it is not best to print sets 
for what would 
might seriously 
mother, 
tempted to 


of formulas in this page, 
for one infant 
with another whose 
formulas, would be 


answer 
disagree see- 
ing the 
try them. 
IT have a little nine old, 
who has alicays been the picture of health. 
For the last three or four weeks she has 
shown pain in her limbs whenever she is 
moved, especially when changing her nap- 
kin or when I try to sit her up to put on 
shirt little While she 
been able to without 
assistance since old, 
she seems contented only when lying 
on her back. I live far from a doe- 
tor and have felt that perhaps the trouble 
him. 
might 
in 


gil months 


petticoat. 
up straight 
was months 


her or 


has sit 
she sir 


now 


was not serious enough to send for 
One of neighbors suggested it 
be rheumatism, this runs 
my family.—Far WEsT. 

I do not think the trouble is rheu- 
matism, but what is called infantile 
scurvy. This is caused by certain foods, usu- 
ally those prepared and cooked, ready to 
by the addition of hot water; either 
milk that has always been steril- 
ized oy peptonized. If this has been the 
with your baby I would advise a 
gradual change of food from what she is 
getting to cow’s milk, diluted, fresh, 
the baby orange 
in quan- 


my 


as disease 


serve 


those or 
case 
now 


unsterilized, 
and beef juice twice a day, 


Also give 


juice 
tities from one tablespoonful to eight 
tablespoonfuls. Commence with the for- 


mer and gradually work up to the latter. 
These act specifics for this 
which is not at all dangerous if taken in 


as disease, 
time. 

What do you consider the proper length 
in a north- 
should the 
short 


January baby, 
tlso, how old 
being put 


of dresses fora 
climate? 
baby be before 
clothes?—J. B. 
I do not believe in very 


ern 
into 


long skirts for 


infants, even for a newly born’ babe. 
Make the dresses twenty-five inches from 
the shoulder down to the bottom of the 
hem and the petticoats an inch or two 
shorter; keep the feet and legs warmly 
eneased in woollen stockings and bootees 


There will be no need 
decided change from 
Little babies grow 
before you re- 


during the winter. 
then for making a 
long to short clothes. 


very rapidly, and almost 


alize it long skirts have become short ones. 
{t what age do children usually com- 
mence to talk?—A. B. C. 


To some fond parents the infantile bab- 


ble of eight or ten months is thought to 
sound like real words, but this is doubt- 
ful. Usually, at about the first year the 


will quite distinctly 
a few words; little by little they add new 
words to their vocabulary, and I have 
known children of eighteen months to talk 
in short sentences of three or four words. 
It is not usual for a child to do this, how- 
much before the twentieth month. 
the twenty-fourth month to talk 


speak 


average baby 


ever, 


and by 


in short sentences. 
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Dealing Directly With Principals 


We sell New York City Surface Car and 5th 


Avenue Auto Bus Advertising and nothing else. 


We work constantly with our advertisers to 


make the advertising they are doing with us a 


success, because our success depends upon theirs. 


Under these circumstances a third party would 


be a clear case of “ two’s company— 
We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 
New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards — 
We Have a Standard 


and information 


Ask for rates 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 























The American Beauty Trio— 
POUDRE SIMON—CREME SIMON—SAVON SIMON 


Send 10 cents and your dealer's name for a liberal sample of each. Send TO-DAY. 
J. SIMON & CIE, Offer 401—2-6 Cliff Street, N. Y. 

















Stomach Acidity 
CHARCOAL. ‘TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Are made of purest char- 
coal. They absorb all gases and stop fermentation. Try 
them for heart palpitation, hiccough, dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. 2. : 

in stamps, a full-size 25. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 
A. J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N. Y. 


Lo TOMS 


Complexion 


POWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautilfiers 
























A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- Zs; 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is bee 
the only complexion powder that clings 

—the only one put up in a Wooden 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
and medication until entirely used up 
Five colors, Flesh, White, Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink. 


50c—Everywhere—50c 


Old Feathers 


Ry Willowing or Adding New Tops. 
Oldest aud best known firm 
in America Dyeing, Cleansing, 
and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively. Send us your 
Feathers, no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise you 
what cap be done with them and 
the cost. Goods returned free 
of charge if no order is given. 
H. Methet Ostrich Feather Co. 
53-Z Temple Place, Roston, Mass. 


Hak Takes DIRT OUT of WOOL GOODS 








FACE AND ARMS | 









permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. Mme 
ST dlaweapacthchasataell 
the test 38 years. Ab- 
solutely harmless. No 
electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit. 
MME, JULIAN, 123 Sth Ave, 
New York City 


| 




















le of your hair and we will mail 
> you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switen 
fy tomatch. If satisfactory send us 81.50 anytime 
within 10 days, or sel! 3 like it to yourf: 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. | 


m padors. ete on request. 
= Gernpertntote. 
Devt. ae fe pt Quiney St., Ghicago. 
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The Colors Won’t Run 4.20 4. is the greatest 


ets, Carpets, Silks, Wearing Apparel, Woodwork, and everything around the house, Does 
better work, and contains nothing injurious to the most delicate fabric—no “soap grease”—no 
strong chemicals. It will save you money and work. Don’t buy any cleaning preparation until 
you have tried MH and MH. Sample FREE, if not at your dealer’s. Give dealer’s name when writing. 


T. W. HENRY, Mfr.HandH, 132 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA 























GOOD FORM 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soo 
than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an ear 
reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to corr 
pondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped envel« 
in their letters. All questions should contain the na: 
and address of the sender, though not for publicati: 


M. B.—A 
supper is: 

Orange salad with French dressing. 
Sandwiches (salmon, eaviar, pickle, etc 


good menu for your scho 


Yellow ices; cake. 
Fruit punch, made of crushed fruit 
lemon juice and Apollinaris. 


The big cake is to contain a prophet 
souvenir for each one, showing what t 
future of each one is to be: a tiny suga 
coated pill indicating a future doctor. 
tiny palette cut out of a thin piece 
wood for the artist, a pen for the writ: 
a little roll of paper tied with a ribl 
for a lawyer, a penny for the millionai: 
a thimble for the domestic woman, 
Each thing must be carefully weneged 
a piece of buttered paper. If you pret 
to have this cake a hollow mockery—th 
is, made of an empty tin pan holding on 
the gifts and covered over with a piece 


white paper—the gifts may be larg: 
From each gift a narrow yellow ribbon 


may come forth through the top of t 
cake, to be pulled at the end of the 1 
freshments. The false cake must, 
course, be trimmed and made to look like 
a real cake. The gifts may be 
grinds if you prefer. 
When the guests 
slips of paper there are guests ani 
have written, on each, one name, upon ai! 
the slips all the names of the guests. Pin 
to the back of each, not his own name, but 
that of one of the others. None of th 


person: | 


come have as many\ 


as 


is to know what name she has fal! 
heir to, but is to guess from the co 


versation of the others 

After the pleasure of this has worn 
away let the Junior class entertain t 
Seniors with scenes in the form 1 
tableaux, first of their past life and then 
of their future life. If your school lite 
has been like that in most schools th 
will be numerous old jokes which « 
be illustrated in this way, innumerable i 
cidents in school life which will afford 
great deal of amusement. This will take 
most of the evening. At the 
each Senior off with a little 
containing amusing rules for 
guidance in the future. 

Mrs. C. A. P.—I suggest that you ha 
a children’s party, asking your friends 
dressed children. They m 
come dressed as children in general, 
each one may come _ representing 
well-known child in fiction or histo 

You should play children’s games, | 
drop the handkerchief, ete., and conclu 
with a spelling-bee carried on in the « 
fashioned way. Every time a person fails. 
she should be presented with a dunce « 
and made to wear it. 

The refreshments may be served in t 
dining-room. It is not necessary to seat 
your they may simply stand 
around the table. You should give them 
food particularly appropriate for e¢! 
dren, and each one should presented 
with a bib. Little sandwiches will 
appropriate, with cambric tea and m 
animal crackers, and ice-cream in fan) 
forms. Each one should also be | 
sented with one of the snap crackers 
pull and all should wear the caps that 
come from them. 


end = s¢ 
red 
his or het 


book 


come as 


son 


guests; 


be 


GOLDENROD Bripce.—Why not give a 
goldenrod party, decorating your rons 
entirely with goldenrod? Have a smill 
bed of them in the centre of the table 
where your refreshments are served, ) ll 
can arrange it in a round pan_ filled 


with moist sand, concealing the pan w 


_ smilax. 


Appropriate refreshments will be sa 
wiches tied with yellow ribbon, little {ot 
biscuits an inch and a half in diametrr, 
orange salad with French dressing, |: 
quil ices (if you can get them), or piun 
yellow ices with flowers laid on [lie 
plate. 

One prize might be a low basket 


with yellow candies, and another a | 
basket filled with flowers, the haniies 
tied with green, and in the case ot 


basket of candies, one or two sprays ' 
to the handle of the basket. 

SHAKESPEARE.—Could you not give | 
Pyramus and Thisbe scene from 1 
summer Night’s Dream as an enterta 
ment for your Shakespeare Club? 
would require only a few actors. 

For refreshments you should have te: 
and toast, sandwiches, tiny hot biscui's 
about one a half inches in diameté 
ice-cream and cake. 
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HOME DECORATION 


Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this 
department, it is advisable that inquirers make their 
letters as systematic and concise as possible, writing 
only on one side of the paper, and tmvariably ac.ompany 
ing each letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered 
in these columns sooner than two months from the time 
of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed 
stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, 
however. From the letters received it is frequently 
impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in. relation 
both to one another and to the points of the compass, 
and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color 
scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
conditions. The plan need not be well drawn. The 
roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of 
description. 

Mrs. L. L. D.—The paper is a foliage 
paper in tones of brownish gray, with 
big, dull, soft roses in reddish browns, 
melting softly into the grays. It is an 
unusually beautiful paper. With it you 
will want inner curtains of mahogany 
linen and a mahogany red rug. You might 
also get a gray foliage paper without the 
mahogany red, and use a green rug and 
green inner curtains with it. 

Mrs. D. G. M.—My first suggestion is 
that you have no piano searf. My second, 
that you try to use your mahogany fur- 
niture in one room and your oak furni- 
ture, with the black leather couch, in the 
other room. I do not like rope portiéres, 
and would suggest that you have plain 
vreen rep instead. Use red and brown 
madras eurtains in the sitting-room, har- 
monizing with your rug and paper. Cover 
the skirt-box, in your dining-room, with 
a plain green rep. Of course, it would 
be better if you could keep that in the 
bedroom instead of in the dining-room. 
Have white muslin curtains in the bed- 
room, With either green or old-rose cotton 
rugs. I do not think that the leather- 
seated chair should be in this room. Of 
course, a sewing-machine is never orna- 
mental. Possibly you can throw a piece 
of green rep or denim over it when it is 
not in use. Stain your chest of drawers, 
which you are going to use for a desk, a 


dark brown, and put it in the sitting- 
room. I think the best place for the 


piano is across the corner, where Il have 
indicated it on the plan. I would have 
some pretty green Boston ferns in jardi- 
niéres before the windows, but 1 would 
not fill the windows with plants. 

Mrs. L. T. S.—If your small casement 
windows open out and there are screens 
inside, ‘it will be necessary to hang your 
net curtains from a rod attached to the 
inside easing. I cannot tell you the exact 
place without seeing the windows. It 
would be better to have the madras cur- 
tains at each side of the group of win- 
You may like to have a valance of 


group is so 


dows, 
the madras also, 
broad. I would use the écru net 
for the doors, by all means, as for the 
windows. It is customary to use shades 
as well as net curtains. 

The heavy brown monk’s cloth would 
make very good portiéres. | prefer green 
toward the dining-room. Why you 
have a moulding at the top of your win- 
dows’? Why not have the picture-mould- 
ing at the ceiling all the way around, and 
run your paper to the ceiling? You can 
use a frieze if you prefer to have the 
moulding dropped—one that will har- 
monize with your curtains. A very thin 
silk curtain would be appropriate for 
your bookshelves, if you must have a 
curtain. It always seems to me a mis- 
take, however, to hide books. 


since the 
same 


need 


M. L. D.—It is a great pleasure to re- 
ceive so systematic a letter and such 
generous samples. [I feel so much better 


able to give advice when | know the con- 
ditions so well. 

I like the idea of the cream voile cur- 
tains hanging straight, with the valance, 
in the dining-room, but | would suggest, 
in addition, some inner curtains of old- 
gold silk or linen. I have pinned samples 
to your paper to show what | mean. 1 
would have a fender for the fire- 
place rather than black iron in this room. 
1 think I would prefer a Benares 
lamp, since the paper is green—you must 
not get too much green in the room. | 
would have green tiles in the fireplace. 

I also like the idea of the two-toned 
yellow paper in the hall. his will help 
to lighten it, and will harmonize 
beautifully with the rooms on either side. 
| entirely approve of putting the daven- 
port under the stairs, and would uphol- 
ster it with either green or brown. Per- 
haps brown will be better if the rugs are 
left as they are. Gray-green rugs would 
be lovely in the hall, and if you have 
them I would have green upholstery. If 
you have the green rugs, have a green 
stair-carpet. Of course plain green shows 
the dust badly at first. It does not show 
it as badly later on, however, and you 
can select a gray-green of medium tone 
or a mixed brown and green stair-carpet. 
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of the Outdoor Woman 


is proverbial. 
both go far to make a successful life. 
of American women know that 


nas brought them the priceless boon of health. To 


able value. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage. 





and 
Thousands 


With health comes strength 


ANHEUSER BUScy. 






nourished and anaemic women it is of inestim- 


Sold by druggists and grocers. 


r-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 
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erve Karo onthe table. 
KJ Better than honey on hot 
biscuit and gives a finer flavor to 
griddle cakes than any other sweet. 
Agrees with everybody. 


“yp Karo 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 





Karo Cook Book— 
fifty pages, including thirty 
perfect recipes for home candy 
making—Free. Send your 











name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
COMPANY 
New York 


Dept. Q P. O. Box 161 
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Dept. K 113, 92 to 98 STATE ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. 


out security or 
® Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Lowis, Mo. 


one 
cent deposit. Send teday for the Loftis Magazine, Free. 
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reply Prompt 


ny 
pondents who e 


ean be 


hair 


F.—Supertluous removed 


from the face by the electric needle, but 


if requires great experience and skill to 
do it without searring the face. It will 
also make the smaller hairs grow, so 
if electricity Is once used it has to be 


continued, Let me ufge you, if you in- 
tend to employ this method, to make 
sure that you entrust vourself to a skil- 


ful operator. The superfluous hair ean- 
not be permanently done away with, and 
all depilatories 


have to be used 


and again to obtain the desired results; 


but if you proceed carefully and patiently 
you ought not to be disappointed. 


Cuurcn Bazar.—The offer made last 
year to help echureh bazars. still holds 
good. We will gladly inelude your fair in 
the list. The offer is as follows: We will 


send to the chairman of the 


twenty-five copies of the 


committee 
SAZAR and some 


posters for decoration. We will give to 
the fair ten subscriptions to the Bazar 
for one year to be sold and the money 
to belong to the fair fund. On every 


other new subscription that you ean get 
we will allow you a commission of thirty 
make it 
have a 


This will well worth 


while for you to 


five cents. 
BAZAR booth or 
to include this feature at youl book table. 

S. L.—In remodelling your black frock 
I would use black chiffon as it 
No. 811. If 


according to the design, with bands of the 


is used in 


pattern you combine this 


used on the skirt, it will 
frock a unity 
lack. You 


find the chiffon waist 
ought also to be 


material 
give the 


same 
remodelled which 
it would otherwise 
tainly 


would cet 
cool, and it 
very 
waist of the 


becoming. 
In making a 
material | 


pretty 
pattern) No 
Kither tucked net or a tucked piece of the 
same 


pray 
would use 785. 


material may be used for making 


this, together with black 
velvet ribbon. 
Mrs. H. 


in English houses, which are so much less 
heated 


harrow gray or 


As you are planning to stop 


than ours, L recommend your tak 


ing warm underwear for yourself and 
for your little girl, as well as warm 
long coats, sweaters, and steamer rugs, 
which you will surely need during the 


vovage. 


In addition to these, | advise you to 
supply yourself with one good tailor suit, 
one simply made woollen frock, a coat suit 
of thin silk, which you will find very com 


fortable when travelling, and two pretty 


frocks, one for afternoon and one for 
evening weal fesides these, [ would 
put in as many wash dresses and waists 
as | had room for. 

As for your little girl, | should think 
that, in addition to the warm garments 
which [ have mentioned, she would need, 


probably, the same things that she would 


need at home rather a 
large number of wash dresses and two or 
three fine 
it would 


woollen 


that is to say, 


hand-made white lawn dresses; 


also be advisable to have two 


dresses for her—one for rough 
wear and one considerably nicer. 


Kk. B. 


What you write in regard to 
your European trip sounds as though 
you would enjoy yourself thoroughly. — It 
you intend to limit yourself to a suit 


case, | would by all means advise a wicker 


one, as you will probably have to carry 
it yourself many times, and a leather case 


Is a 


heavy burden. But | suppose you 
realize that luggaye of such small com 
pass entails an almost military foresight 
and vigilance on your part. A good-sized 


would be, | should think, an 
indispensable addition. 

If you have a light-weight 
you will no doubt 


upon that, so | would include in the suit 


hand-bag 


cloth 


almost 


suit 


rely entirely 


case, in addition to underwear, a pair ot 
slippers, an extra pair of shoes, several 
wash shirtwaists, two thin silk blouses, 
and one lace blouse. As you will also 
have to make room for some = sort of 

dressing-gown, | am = afraid 


wrapper or 
you will have room besides this only for 
a soft silk frock, which you will find your- 
self very glad to wear for dinner. 

If f would include a 


sweater 


were you If 


with the steamer equipment, 
which you are very sensibly preparing to 
ship separately. The only kind of hat that 
it is possible to wear on board ship is a 
very simple close-fitting one that is not 
injured by wind or moisture and that one 
may while 
part of one’s time in a steamer chair. 


wear spending the greater 
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Corn Muffins— 
Southern Style! 


EE the prize recipe in the Cook Book. 
It calls for part Kingsford’s. 


For Tea Biscuit, Gems and Waffles, the 
best cooks mix Kingsford’s with the 
flour. (Cook Book gives quantity.) 


QINGSFORD« 


CORN stance 


makes the daintiest cakes you ever 
tasted for afternoon tea or to serve 
with iced lemonade. (Find recipe 
for ‘Cornstarch Cakes" in the Cook 
Book. 

Many oe seasonable desserts 
among the 168 "best" recipes 
in Cook Book "Q," 
"What a Cook 
Ought to Know 
About Com Starch." 
It is free. Send for 
it. Your name on a post 
card will bring it. 


T. KINGSFORD 2 SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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Mow Does Your Silverware 


Look to Your Guests? 
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your eye 
but your guests who keep 
their silver properly will get a bad impression of your housekeeping. 


YNI-ESS it is polished frequently silver becomes dull and dark. 


J may become used to its dingy appearance, 


Was “ in soapy water is not enough. Give a weekly application of Wright's Stlver 
With a little rubbing it will keep your silver as brilliant as when new 


Si ( s soft as flour, and possesses the remarkable quality of removing tarnish, dirt 
1 sta rom silver, gold glass (cleans the deepest and sharpest crevices), marble, ete. 
nit hot y that can injure the silver or irritate the hands. Easyto use. Ready to use. 


Ask your dealer but insist on getting the genuine Wright's Silver Cream 
Seven thousand Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and other dealers sell Wright's Silver Cream in 
Jarge 25c and 50c jars. 


2of Sidver Cream. If it does'not prove 
have ever used you are out nothing. 


90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


r free sample 
ver polish you 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 


An EVOLUTION | 
A REVOLUTION 
anda REVELATION 


Do you know that there will be a revolution in the 
periodical subscription methods next fall—more sim- 


























plicity, uniformity, and more friendly co-operation? 
Do you know that the business will be conducted with | 
the same dignity and exactitude that marks the conduct 
of a great railroad, bank, or trust company ? 


Do you know what this means to you if you are in 
the magazine business—bookstore, newsdealer, or agent? 
First: If you give all or part of your tine to getting subscrip- 
Write us! 
If you never took a subscription but want to know how 
the business 1s made pleasant, dignified, and profitable 
Write us! 
If you want to do a kindness to some one who needs “ an 
Write us! 
If you are running a bookstore or a news-stand and 
want to increase your business in subscriptions for any 
and all periodicals profits also—Write us! 
For four years the “ Harper Plan” has been the best. 
@ We have a better one for next season. If you want 
to know about it, just ask us to tell you about the 
“Harper Plan” for 1910-11.—Write us to-day! 


tions for a living 


Second: 





Third: 


opportunity . 


(Sending the name and address.) 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 


, CRESCA DELICACIES 
Rich, unusual, tasty things from many foreign lands 
—completely described, with new recipes, in “Cresca 
Foreign Luncheons,” our distinctive booklet illustrat- * 
ed in color, sent for 2c. stamp. Address 
REISS & BRADY, Importers, 885 Greenwich St., N.Y, 
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Wall 


you kindly make some suggestions 


for a study of the women of the Bible, 
which our circle has chosen as the sub 
ject for the neat few months? We shall 
all be greatly obliged —M. T. B. 

You will have most interesting work if 


vou take up the women of 
the Bible, and | 
the different 
logical order. 
tion of 
of reference 
the Bible series of 
which were published in the Bazar dur 
ing 1900. and afterward collected in) book 
form) ; Re presentatire Women of the 
Bible, by Matheson. [If vou are 
so fortunate 
the Bible, and also oa 
Biblical geography. you 


equip yped for 


subject of the 


suggest that vou study 


characters in their chrono- 
To aid you in the 
your study, the 
should be at 


(this is a 


prepara- 
books 


Women o} 


following 
hand: 
studies 


George 
as to have a Coneordance of 
good manual of 
will be well 
your work. 
plan to 


characters to members of 


assign different 
cirele, and 
talk at 
they 


It is a good 
youl 
informal 


characters 


join in an 
upon the 
studied. Your tirst 
to Eve, and [T should have one 


ask them to 
the meetings 
have meeting you 
will devote 
from the Seriptures the 


Assien to 


member read 
the work 
of arranging five questions bear 
upon Eve's character. She will be at lib 
erty to eall the ditferent 
for their this 
interesting started. 


story of Eve. another 


which 


members 
wav an 


upon 
opinions, and in 


discussion will) be 


For the second meeting | would take 
the stories of Sarah and Rebekah. which 
are so similar ino many ways. Both 
sinned that good might come of it: and in 


presenting the subject make comparisons 


between the two women and their mo- 


tives. An even closer comparison may be 
drawn between Rebekah and Rachel; and 
in all the study take heed of the rela 


similarity of 
lives they led. 


women, the 
and the 
Miriam, 


tionship of the 
their 

With the 
with the first woman of affairs in the 
Bible, the woman of intellectual interests 
and the woman with the pride of 
But Deborah. whom you will study in 
connection with Miriam, is the woman of 


surroundings, 


study of you meet 


race, 


force, and these two should be studied to- 
gether. Esther, too, will interest you, 
and to what lengths her faithfulness led 


faithfulness 
is possible to 


her. Contrast this with the 
of Ruth. In so far as it 
do so, I have two 


subjects of one meeting or 


would characters the 
group of meet- 
study by 


illuminating 


comparison is al- 
Hannah the 


ings, sinee a 


Ways most 
will claim 
story the 
representative Bible 
It is perhaps more cor- 
the Old Testa 
Marys of tlie 


Pious, as she has been ealled, 
your attention, and with her 
really 
will be complete. 
rect to say the 
of course, the 


women of the 


women of 
ment. for 


New Testament are equally remarkable 
women in their way. 

These few suggestions may help you in 
your work. 


Our club is going to study Norway next 


year. TT would be qlad to hare a list of 
hook x which would he he Ipful to me in 
reading up on the subject. tre there anu 


novels icritten that aire qood de scriptions 
of the country and the habits of the 
Thank you for any help which 
you can give me.—J. H. R. 

You will find an abundance of material 
on your subject, and it is all so interesting 
that I am sure you will read 
right through the list of 
am very glad to give you. The list in- 
cludes books of history, travel, and fiction: 
and, long as it is, it is but a small part of 
all that has been written upon that won- 
derful country. First let me urge you 
to consult various magazine articles, and 
these you will find listed in Poole’s Index 
and The Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature. The books are: Jovesen’s 
History of Keary’s 
the Norwegians, Lang’s The Nea 
Sidgwick’s 
Trouting in 
Vorway, Forbes’s 
Huddleston’s 4 Summer 
Du Chaillu’s Land 
Lang’s Journal of 
Pritehett’s RPawhles 


people ? 


wish to 


books which 1 


Vorivay, Norway and 
Kings of 
Voricay, 


Caton’s 


Vorivay, Story of 
Buxton’s 
{ Nummer in 
and the 
and Winter in Norway, 
of the Midnight 


Residence in Noriran, 


Vorway, 
Norway 
Glaciers, 


Nun, 


eS HOME STUDY CLUB & 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 








Lent’s Haleyo 
Sanderson’s fngling 
Voriway. Fiction that will 
read is: Bjérnson’s J) 


and Scrambles in Norivay, 


Days in Noriray, 
Travels in 
interest 
Giod’s 


qrimnade, 


vou to 
Way, Vorseman’s Pil 
Corelli's Thelma, Vikings 
of Helgeland, You will wish to read also 
Three Northern Love translated 
by William Morris and Eirikir Magnus 
son: The Saga of Olaf trans 
lated by J. Sephton. 

Our elub 


jovesen's 


Ibsen’s 
Stories, 
Truyuqaqvason, 


make a study of 


should be 


suggestions as to the 


wants to 


Shakespeare, and ie rery glad 


to hare you make 
plan of study. We are recently orqanized 
number of the members hare 
work of the 
hegqin too 


us will be 


and quite a 


never done any sort, SO Wwe 
do not iish to 
tiny help you will 


appreciated, —S. VT. D. 


strenuously 
give much 
Had vou sent me your address [ should 
vlad to 
Iut perhaps this will reach 
to vou 


have been very have replied te 


vou by mail, 
vou in time to be of some service 
work. Let me 


Sonnets of 


in arranging 
that you 


Vour suggest 
make a study of the 
Shakespeare, work 
statement of Wordsworth that the 
Shakespeare's 
reveal his love for a 
Sonnets 127 


basing your upon the 
sonnets 
were the key to heart 
Sonnets 1] to 126 
youth, high born and 
to 152 tell of his love for the 
lady.” T refer you to a 
The Man Shakespeare 
Frank Harris, for 
and rather 
in some of the 
You will do well also to 
Brandes’s William 

for material in regard to the “ 


rich: 

* dark 
entitled 
(pages 199-P27). by 


volume 


some interesting data 


novel suggestions in tracing 
proofs of thes: 


consult 


plays 
loves. 
Ceorge Shakespeare 
dark lady 


Again, Sidney Lee’s Life of Willian 
Shakespeare will give you much valuable 
information. I would have different 
members commit to memory some of the 
sonnets, and have them recited at eac! 
meeting of yvour club. Later you will 
wish to take up some of the plays, an 
when you are ready te do so L shall ln 
glad to send vou an outline of study. 


Will you be qood enough to send to me 
or tell ame I could find a list of th 
written by Massenet, 


Verdi?—L. T. B. 
which will 


where 
operas Leoncarallo 
Puccini, and 

A little volume 
the plots of many of the operas is en 
titled The Opera-Goer's Complete Guide 
by Leo Melitz. You would find it ver 
satisfactory to own this book if vou meat 
to make a study of the operas. [am ver) 


give vou 


works of the com 
they are: Mas 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, Le 
Cid, Manon, Thais, Werther, and Le Ro 
de Lahore: Leoneavallo—La Boheme 
Pagliacci, Roland of Berlin, The Medici 
Puccini—La Boheme, La Tosca, Le Vill 
Vadame Butterfly, and Manon Lescaut 
Verdi—Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, EF 
noni, Falstaff, La Traviata, Othell 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore. You have not 
told me whether you mean to make 

study of the operas, but 
if you are musical | 
and that vou 
book of the characteristic 
each composer, also whether or not moti! 
be found as in Wagner, and, if not 
expresses tli 


glad to give a list of the 
posers you speak of, and 
senet—Le 


scores of these 
would suggest you 


make 
phrasing ot 


doing so, a note 


may 
in what way each composer 
story of the opera. 

IT am greatly distressed by the careles 
way of speaking and using their voice 
which I observe among my pupils. Will we 
book which I may find of u 
in correcting these bad habits?—D. R. ¢ 

I have read your letter with interes 
and assure you that I hold the same vie 
as yourself in regard to the hopeless w 
in which both boys and girls 
mitted to speak and to use their voice 
One of the best books that I know 
the subject is a volume which is really 
series of papers published in the Bazak 
These are now published in book forn 
and the title is The Speaking Voice, 
Katharine J. Everts. This book is an ad 
text-book and think, meet 
An equally good book, and 
one extremely practical and helpful, i> 
The Technique of Dora Duts 
ones 


suggest some 


are pr 


miradle will, 1 


your needs. 
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Now, You Show 
This to Your Husband 


and ask him what he thinks of it as a fair business proposition. 
Read over the coupon together and see if he doesn’t 
say that a trial sack of Occident Flour represents as good and 


A Word to Dealers: 


Occident Flour is far superior to 


other flours. If you want to sell 
goods that give your customers abso- 
lute satisfaction, you must carry 
Occident Flour. Write us today. 


Your husband likes good things to eat 


safe an investment as anyone can make. 
You cannot 77sé a penny in trying Occident Flour. 
You cannot /4se a penny in trying it. 


good things you make. 
He will like your baking better if you use Occident Flour. 


But if you don’t try it you wi// se an opportunity, on 
which you take no chances, to become acquainted with tH: 
flour that will go farther and produce far better baking results 
than any you can be using now. 


particularly the 


If we were not sure of this we could not afsrd to make 
the money-back-guarantee. 


Explanatory Note: 


Usually, reasons for extra qual- 
ity are given in advertisements. 
It would take a book to give the 
reasons for Occident quality—to 
explain about the hard, gluti- 
nous wheats used—our unique 
methods of cleaning, washing 
and drying these wheats—the 
many intricate processes of 
separating and purifying the 
flour particles—our laboratories 
ewhere chemistsand bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occident 
product. We giveyou far greater 
assurance of better satisfaction 
ewith Occident Flour than mere 
reasons in advertising. We give 
you the very best reason—proofin 
the flour itself by trial at our risk. 


—Made So Much Better 
It Must Cost More 


Every good business man and every woman with a 


“Sood business head’? knows it is cheaper to p 


ay 


a little more for an article that goes farther and 


gives better results. 
Our Offer 
ack of Occident Flour, making as many 
rsas youwish. If youare not satisfied that it 
is better than any other flour you can buy, your 
money will be returned werthout argument. 

All we ask is that you tear off the coupon and 
hand it to your grocer. Tearit off now and you 
If your ¢ not sell Occident 
Flour, he can easily get itfor you. If he won't, 
send us the coupon or a postal giving your own 


and your grocer’s name and address. 


won’ t forget. rocer dot 


Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 


U.S.A. 


f 


S 


Special Noti¢e to Grocer: 


refund the full pur 
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